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TORPKS. OF THE DAY 


TARIFF BURDENS LAID UPON THE 
PRESIDENT 


“ TT is up to Mr. Taft to make good,” declares the Boston Jour- 

nal (Ind.); “Fore, Mr. President!” cries the Louisville 
Courier-Journal (Dem.), insporting language ; “will he veto it ?” 
asks the Colorado Springs Gazette (Rep.); and the New York 
World (Ind. Dem.) incites its readers to “write to the President, 
urging him to veto any tariff bill that does not fulfil the pledges 
made during the campaign.” In short, hardly was the Tariff Bill 
with its extensive Senatorial amendments in the hands of the joint 
conference committee of both Houses of Congress, than the press 
of the country almost unanimously clamored for Executive action. 
This apparently premature demand is in many instances due to a 
distrust of the committees charged with the business of adjusting 
the divergent tariff views of House and Senate. 
Journal (Ind.): 


Says the Boston 


“It is as plain as day, to anybody who will give a little close 
study to the ersonnel of the conference committees of the two 
Houses of Congress, that the.cause of downward revision has little 
to hope from them unless some powerful outside force shall be 
exerted. 

“The real business of conference will be done by the six Repub- 
lican Senators and the five Republican House members who will 
sit in the conference. These men are: 


Senators— 


BuRROWS 
HALE 


Representatives— 


DALZELL 
BouTELL 
FORDNEY 


PAYNE 
McCaLi 
CALDERHEAD 


ALDRICH 
PENROSE 
CULLOM 


“The Senate Committee may be dismissed with the observation 
that it might just as well be composed of Senator Aldrich. 

“The House Committee is different. It is not only not com- 
posed of its chairman, but it is likely to prove out of sympathy 
with him at important points. 

“Out of such a conference, unless extraordinary pressure is 
brought to bear, will come an Aldrich-Dalzell, nota Payne-Aldrich 
bill. The only man who can exert such pressure as will prevent 
such an outcome is President Taft. 

“The President faces the greatest crisis of his career as Chief 
Magistrate. It must be by this time apparent to him that if he 
allows a bill to come from conference which disappoints the 
country, he will have forfeited a large share of the stock of popular 
confidence with which he was invested when he became President. 

“THE COUNTRY DOES NOT EXPECT THE PRESIDENT MERELY 
TO VETO A BAD BILL. IT EXPECTS HIM TO GET A GOOD BILL, 
AND THEN TO SIGN IT.” 

On the other hand an unusually comfortable view of the situa- 


tion which must be cheering alike to the President, the Committee, 


and the nation at large, is thus exprest by the Pittsburg Chronicle 
Telegraph (Rep.): 


“Those who are bombarding President Taft with letters and 
telegrams urging him to insist upon practical reconstruction of the 
Tariff Bill or to veto the bill, if there is not such reconstruction, 
are visibly wasting their efforts. Mr. Taft, even if he were dis- 
satisfied with the form in which the bill is likely to be finally 
adopted, is certainly not disposed to assume the attitude of an 
obstructionist and to declare war against a Congress which, it is 
plain to be seen, is doing the best it can to meet the demands of 
widely diversified constituencies with widely diversified interests. 
He has no notion of attempting to dragoon and browbeat the legis- 
lative body. Inso faras it lies in his power, he is now assisting in 
the perfecting of the measure by sharing in the deliberations of 
the Conference Committee and giving the members the benefit of 
his counsel. It may, therefore, be set down as a certainty, first: 
that there will be no undue Executive pressure and secondly, that 
when the bill is passed finally and submitted to the President, he 
will approve it without question, as a product of the best judgment 
of the people’s representatives. Mr. Taft knows his duty and he 
will perform it, tho the heathen rage.’ 


) 


But the news reports, qualified by such modest phrases as “it is 
said” or “it is understood,” ascribe to the President most varied 
and effective activities, From different Washington correspond- 
ents we learn that he is taking an active part in fixing tariff rates ; 
that he is irying to adjust differences in the conference; that he is 
using his influence to secure the lowest possible schedules; that 
he has saved the provision for a tariff commission; that he is pre- 
paring to issue a tariff message, either as a communication to 


‘ 


Congress or in the shape of an “inspired statement.” 

Whatever the President is doing, or may or may not do, he is 
not suffering for lack of editorial advisers, monitors, and inter- 
preters. 

The Baltimore Sz (Ind.) thus urges the President to action, 


incidentally providing him with a condensed program : 


“The time has come when he must make his influence felt in 
behalf of the people. Congress has had its inning. It is now the 
President’s inning, and he has the masses of the people behind 
him. What the country demands principally is free lumber, free 
hides, free iron ore, cheaper sugar, and cheaper clothing. The 
people have confidence in Mr. Taft.” 


The Knoxville (Tenn.) Ses¢ine/ (Dem.), hopeless of any good 
results from the conference, urges the President to veto the bill 


forthwith, saying : 


“Tn our opinion President Taft would be well advised to throw 
the whole bill into the waste-basket. ‘Tariff revision by the friends, 
that is, the beneficiaries, of the tariff has proved the failure that 


was to be expected. The Dingley rates might as well remain in 
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force until the country makes up its mind it wants a real revision, 
that is, areal reduction of the duties, and elects a Congress charged 
to make the reduction. If the revenues continue insufficient, 


Congress could undertake to find new sources of income at the 
regular session. 


If President Taft sanctions the farce that has 




















RESTORING THE BALANCE. 
—Davenport in the New York Lvening Mail. 


been going on at Washington during the last three or four months 
he will set his name to the repudiation of his own pledges to the 
people.” 

But the Atlanta Georgian (Dem.) thus argues against the practi- 
cal advisability of a veto: 

“It is quite certain that Mr. Taft will not be pleased with the 
bill which will be ready within the next few days for the Executive 
signature—he is too conscientious. 

“The corporate interests have been given too much consideration. 

“But that he will either veto the measure or allow it to become 
a law by default is not likely from the present viewpoint. 

“In common with eighty millions of people whose business in- 
terests are involved he no doubt feels that whatever may be the 
deficiencies of the bill, it is to be preferred to further agitation and 
unrest. 

“ The Georgian is no prophet of evil. On every hand the signs 
are most encouraging ; and as soon as the Tariff Bill is perfected 
the arteries of business will begin to pulsate with new life. 

“We have less to fear from protection than from delay in adjust- 
ing the tariff schedules.” 


The Boston Evening Transcript (Ind. Rep.) can see no rea- 
son why Mr. Taft should assume the responsibility of vetoing a 
tariff bill. Says this paper: 


“Why say that he will forfeit the confidence of right-thinking 
people if he fails to veto it? Do they propose to abolish all the 
constitutional offices except the Presidency ? Would they vacate 
the two Houses of Congress, or make cheir membership appointees 
of the President, without confirmation by anybody ? That is what 
much of the criticism now in readiness to pour forth on Mr. Taft 
for his failure to give the country a suitable tariff bill amounts to! 
And so soon after Roosevelt was held up to opprobrium for over- 
riding Congress.” 

In reference to the last sentence quoted it may be noted that 
several prominent papers that were markedly prone to denounce 
President Roosevelt for “Executive usurpation” are especially 
loud in their appeals to his successor to busy himself in the work 
of legislation. 

As if in partial answer to all these questions and surmises comes 
a statement from the White House, evoked by a visit of a delega- 
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tion of Representatives, which, as it in a measure defines the Presi- 
dential attitude, may be quoted : 


“Mr. Young, of Michigan, opposed free ore, Mr. Mondell [of 
Wyoming] opposed free coal or reciprocity with Canada and free 
hides, each on the ground that the policy would injure the inter- 
ests in his State, and a discussion was participated in by other 
Representatives, who urged that the doctrine of free raw materials 
was not a Republican doctrine. The President replied that he 
was not committed to the principle of free raw material, but that 
he was committed to the principle of a downward revision of the 
tariff, which he had promised, and that he was obliged to look at 
the matter, not from the standpoint of any particular district, but 
from the standpoint of the whole country and also from the stand- 
point of responsibility for the entire Republican party.” 


Often coupled with appeals for Presidential action are denunci- 
ations of the Senate Bill and those instrumental in its passage. 
There is hardly a paper so hardy as to say a good word for Senator 
Aldrich, while Senator Bailey, on the Democratic side, has come 
in for his share of condemnation for his abandonment of the prin- 
ciple of free raw materials. 

On the other hand, great praise is given to the ten Republican 
Senators who dared to vote against the measure. In a striking 
editorial entitled “Ten Righteous Men” the Providence /ourna/ 
(Ind.), comparing these ten to the ten who were not found in 
Sodom, says: 


“Faithful party men as they are, they could not see that 
shameless servility to the protected interests, in cynical defiance 
of public opinion, was required of them. 

“They will be charged, of course, with fear of this opinion rather 
than with courage to stand against a vicious measure. They come 
from apart of the country where the demand for downward revision 
is particularly strong. It is worth while to study the list from this 
point of view: 


Crawford of South Dakota. 
Cummins of Iowa. 

Dolliver of Iowa. 

La Follette of Wisconsin. 
Nelson of Minnesota. 


Beveridge of Indiana. 
Bristow of Kansas. 
Brown of Nebraska. 
Burkett of Nebraska. 
Clapp of Minnesota. 


“Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, 
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THE TUG OF WAR. 
—Ketten in the New York World. 


South Dakota—this is the territory where the Republicans won 
their victory in 1908. But they would not have won it had they 
declared for such a Tariff Bill as the Senate now sends to con- 
ference.” 
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INCOME-TAX PROSPECTS 


INCE the House of Representatives by a remarkable vote of 
317 to 14, indorsed the Senate resolution to submit to the 
legislatures of the States for their necessary ratification a consti- 
tutional amendment empowering Congress to levy a tax upon in- 
comes, so active has been the discussion of the nature, justice, and 
probable effects of an income tax, that the people of the United 
States should be quite well informed upon the subject of this form 
of taxation when the time for ratification or rejection arrives. 
However, indifference is one of the fears of the champions of the 
measure. Says the New Orleans 77mes-Democrat (Ind. Dem.) : 


“It is hardly conceivable that the interests opposed will be able 
to persuade a sufficient number of State legislatures to vote it 
down directly. If the amendment falls its defeat will probably be 
compassed through the easier method of neglect. Failure to ratify 
will count quite as heavily against it as downright refusal to ratify, 
and the greatest danger lies in the possibility that the issue will 
be ignored in enough States to defeat it.” 


That the tax would be laid, not upon States in proportion to 
their population but upon individuals, is a sore point with oppo- 
nents of the amendment who question the wisdom of modern legis- 
lators as compared with that of the makers of the Constitution. 
Thus, the Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.) says : 


“Representative Payne, of this State, said that it is a tax on the 
incomes of honest men, and an exemption, to some extent, to the 
rascals; and he hoped that the power to lay such a tax would never 
be invoked, if conferred, except in an emergency. And Repre- 
sentative McCall, of Massachusetts, who, however, voted ‘no,’ 
characterized it as ‘the political Jack Cade of the future, for the 
testing of political blackmail.’ 

“In point of fact, the framers of the Constitution gave no favor 
to the idea of an income tax df any sort; but recognizing the pos- 
sibility of situations that would constitute emergencies and call 
for extraordinary methods of raising revenue, they agreed that 
Congress should have power to lay and collect an income tax, if 
deemed necessary, at any time. 

“But, this was granted only on condition that it should fall 
equally upon the several States in proportion to population, and 
upon the people thereof in proportion to their number. And this 
they provided for by Article 1, Section 2, Subdivision 3, and again 
by Article 1, Section 9, Subdivision 3. Are the Constitution- 
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makers of to-day wiser than those of 1789, the Fathers of the 
Republic ?* 

It is clear, however, that not all the champions of the amend- 
ment are in the West nor all its opponents in the East. So con- 
servative a publication as Harfer’s Weekly (Ind. Dem.) expresses 
itself as heartily in favor of theamendment. This periodical, tak- 

















LOOK OUT FOR THE DOG! 
—Wisa in the Newark Evening News. 


ing up the argument advanced by the New York 77mes (Ind.), that 
“no amendment is needed because now direct taxation can be ap- 
portioned among the States ‘in proportion to their numbers,’” says, 
to prove that this method of taxation would be grossly unjust: 


“If our nation is indeed acommoncountry, acitizen of Nebraska 
or Mississippi should not be called upon to contribute one penny 
more to the Federal Treasury than a citizen of New York or New 
Jersey receiving the same income. Yet that is precisely what 
would happen under the present law. Suppose, for instance, 














THE “INCOME TAX”? THE CONSUMER OBJECTS TO. 
—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


FROM THE CONSUMER’S 














WILL THE LIFE-SAVING STATION HEAR HIS CRIES? 
—Wisa in the Newark Z£vening News. 


VIEWPOINT. 
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Congress should impose a tax of about $1c0,000,000 equal to the 
total of $1.25 per head. New York would have to pay approxi- 
mately $10,000,000; Mississippi about $2,000,000. But the number 
of persons in Mississippi, including nearly 1,000,000 negroes, whose 
incomes are so negligible asto be unavailable for taxing purposes, 
is probably ten times as large as that of the same class in New 
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PIGS IN CLOVER. 
—Tower in the South Bend 7ridune. 


York. In order to fill Mississippi’s quota, therefore, an earner 
of $10,000 a year in that State would have to pay five or six times 
as much tax as an earner of $10,000 in New York. The utter in- 
equity of such an imposition is manifest. Moreover, because a 
vastly greater number of persons possessing good incomes happen 
to live in New York than happen to live in Mississippi is no reason 
why they Should not pay in proportion to their earnings. Obvi- 
ously it should make no difference where one resides; he should 
be taxed according to his means, without regard to the amount 
produced by any section, State, county, or city. So far, the East- 
ern attitude is sectional and selfish.” 
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ANOTHER KIDNAPPING CASE. 
—Barclay in the Baltimore Sum. 
TAXING 
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Further, the same publication says: 


“But there is another phase. Zhe Times says—and truly, we 
suspect—that Western advocates artfully propose to foist practi- 
cally the whole burden upon Eastern States by exempting alto- 
gether incomes of less than, say, $5,000 or $10,000. This they might 
be able to do by utilizing their greater voting strength in Congress. 
Whether they really would or not, or whether a President, not 
wholly given over to pleasing the mob, would approve such an act, 
is conjectural. But there is no question of the inequity of the 
scheme. If carried out, Mississippi would contribute practically 
nothing, many other Western and Southern States very little—and 
nearly the whole burden would be put upon the East. Here again 
appear the hateful figures of Sectionalism and Selfishness. 

“The only just and true income tax is one that reaches all in- 
comes the tax revenue from which would not be practically equaled 
by the cost of collection. Opinions differ as to the amount. We 
should fix it at $1,000 per annum. Then the distribution of the 
burden would be adequate, and the amount exacted from each 
would be hardly more than enough to keep the payer keenly inter- 
ested in the doings and especially the spendings of his representa- 
tives in Congress and elsewhere. But sucha provision could not, 
of course, be injected into the Senate resolution. So the whole 
matter resolves itself into a question whether, to accomplish genu- 
ine revenue reform and incidentally pave the way for rooting out 
the iniquities of the tariff, we can safely put faith in the sense of 
fairness and right of those men who hereafter will be elected by 
our fellow countrymen to Congress and the Presidency. For our- 
selves, we vote ay heartily, and shall support the amendment with 
might and main.” 


An interesting idea is brought up by the New York Wordd (Ind. 
Dem.) which thus points out that in submitting the amendment to 
the people Congress will reawaken the spirit of popular sover-~ 
eignty: 


“There are Republicans who believe that when Congress and the 
President referred the income-tax amendment to the States a 
troublesome question was cleverly disposed of. It is probable 
that they will speedily discover their error. They have set in 
motion something that is even more important than the enginery 
of the Constitution. They have appealed to the true American 
sovereignty. Action is certain, and it will have far-reaching results. 

“By amending the Constitution the people may confer power or 
withhold power, legalizing for to-morrow that which is forbidden 
to-day, or forbidding for to-morrow that which to-day is every- 
where permissible. ‘The people choose Presidents, who appoint 
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WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE? 
—Rogers in the New York Heradd. 
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STRIKERS DRAWING THEIR LAST PAY AND BEING DISMISSED. 


THE PITTSBURG 


judges, and Congresses, which make laws, but when the Consti- 
tution is amended the people make law for Presidents, Congresses, 
and courts as well asforthemselves. If for any reason this august 
sovereignty has been addrest frivolously or as a mere makeshift, 
those who have thus committed themselves should take a long look 
ahead.” 


The Democratic papers that supported Mr. Bryan’s candidacy 
exult in the fact that their political opponents have adopted one of 
their own leading issues. Says the Buffalo (N. Y.) 7zmes (Dem.) : 


“If the necessity of submitting to the States an income-tax 
amendment to the Constitution is thus imperative (and the Repub- 
licans by their votes in Congress admit it to be so), why didn’t the 
Republicans find that out in 1908? It is a startling case of the 
Republicans being compelled by the logic of circumstances to 
adopt a doctrine stolen outright from the Democratic national 
platform.” 


The Chicago 7ribune (Ind. Rep.) reminds us that the legisla- 
tures of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New York, 
four States in which the prospects of the amendment are supposed 
to be comparatively gloomy, will convene in January, and that 
their action will throw much light on the situation. 


MR. BRYAN’S AMENDMENT—Mr. Bryan’s proffer of advice 
and assistance to the President has been received with compara- 
tively little serious consideration of the merit of his suggestions 
and with considerable ridicule of his lack of backwardness in 
coming forward. Yet the Baltimore Sw (Ind.) quotes with the 
approving phrase, “This is a timely and proper suggestion,” the 
following extract from Mr. Bryan’s open letter: 


“Two constitutional amendments, one authorizing an income 
tax and the other providing for the popular election of Senators, 
would make your Administration memorable. I pledge you what- 
ever assistance I can render in securing the ratification of these 
amendments.” 


Most of the papers opposed to Mr. Bryan personally or to his 
policies, treat the letter with sarcasm or call the writer “a meddler.” 
The more serious view is thus exprest by the St. Louis G/ode- 


Democrat (Rep.): 


“Possibly Mr. Taft will gratify his ex-antagonist and urge Con- 
gress to adopt aresolution to refer this Senatorial election question 
to the States, but probably he will not. The income-tax amend- 
ment to the Constitution and the corporation tax as a statute are 
the only proposed new departures which have much of a chance to 
get a hearing at present.” 


RIOTEKS AKKRESTED BY THE CONSTABULARY 


RIOTS. 


LABOR TROUBLES AT PITTSBURG 


ORSE than Homestead ” is the possibly exaggerated view 

of the rioting resulting from the strike of the 4,500 em- 
ployees of the Pressed Steel Car Company in McKee’s Rocks, Pa., 
near Pittsburg, which has been marked by armed conflicts between 
the strikers and the State constabulary, and which has necessitated 
the proclamation of martial law in the town. The New York Ca// 
(Soc.), reviewing the situation, says: 


“ 


“Meanwhile, what a change in the respective positions of the 
combatants! In place of the old Carnegie Company there is now 
the huge Steel Trust, with ramifications in every part of the United 
States, whose word is law to every so-called ‘independent.’ In 
place of the old Amalgamated, embracing all the skilled workers 
and in control of every shop, an organization very much weakened, 
dispirited by successive defeats, and deprived of the greater part 
of its territory. And in place of the well-paid and well-organized 
American, English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish workmen, who were 
driven out by the resistless force of their masters, a miserably paid 
and disorganized crowd of speechless and helpless Poles, Lithu- 
anians, Slovaks, and Hungarians. 

“The profits of the masters are piling up. . . . The prices of 
steel products are going up by leaps and bounds. 

“ But there is no let-up inthe war on labor. The ‘independents’ 
as well asthe Trust have resolved upon destroying the last vestiges 
of the Amalgamated Association, formerly so powerful. The 
Pressed Steel Car Company invents new ways of reducing the 
wages of its employees and of pitting group against group, the 
skilled against unskilled, in the so-called pooling system. The 
brave old fighters of English speech have been driven out and their 
places filled with immigrants of many tongues, lured hither by the 
bountiful promises of the steel magnate’s immigration agents. 
These, too, now rise in spontaneous, unorganized, desperate re- 
sistance. In the Pittsburg district, that hideous creature of the 
modern Moloch, outraged human nature has reached the limits of 
endurance and breaks out in blind, helpless revolt against deeper 
degradation. And for answer our humane, civilized, Christian, 
twentieth-century society has police and militia, and the lash of 
hunger, that substitute for the Roman cross,” 


According to the New York 777zbune, 250 men were injured dur- 
ing the first days of the strike. This paper, without expressing an 
opinion as to the questions at issue between employers and em- 
ployees, thus speaks of the strained labor conditions in the vicinity 
of Pittsburg : 

“The controversy between capital and labor in the Pittsburg 
district to-day is unique, treading, as it does, on the heels of an 


apparent wave of prosperity. Resumptions have been ordered in 
all trades and men who have been without work for many months 


are being employed. On the other hand is the present unrest of 
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the workmen. 
are varied. 

“In several instances the men claim that their employers, taking 
advantage of their recent prolonged idleness, are offering them 
low wages for their work. The officials assert conditions do not 
warrant higher remuneration at this time, 


“Other grievances are the alleged violation of the eight-hour 
work-day, non-recognition of organized labor, a controversy over 


the use of so-called ‘safety’ powder for coal-mine blasting, and 
the lack of proper conditions generally.” 


Solutions of the causes leading up to the strikes 


NULUFYING THE CONVICTION OF THE 


REELFOOT LAKE NIGHTRIDERS 


“7S the jury system a fortress for the Jawless ?” asks a Tennes- 

see paper in Commenting on the recent decision of the State 
Supreme Court, granting a new trial to the nightriders convicted 
of the murder of Capt. Quentin Rankin at Reelfoot Lake. This 
crime, committed last October, coming as the culmination of a 
veritable epidemic of nightrider outrages, was followed by a 
spectacular trial, in which jury and State’s Attorney were in con- 
stant danger, and which ended last January in the sentencing of 


six of the defendants to the gallows and the other two to twenty 
years’ imprisonment. The reversal of the decision of the trial 


court has caused wide-spread disappointment and has evoked some 
hostile criticism, largely because it is based on those technical 


points of legal procedure, which seem so trivial to the lay mind. 
The opinion, reached by a majority of the court, and written by 


Special Justice Henry A. Craft, assigned two principa) reasons for 
the reversal. The first errorcharged was that the grand jury which 
found the indictments was chosen from a pane) named by Judge ). 
E. Jones, the trial judge, and not, as the law provided, by at least 
three members of the county court, Furthermore, in the selec 
tion of the trial jury, the judge upheld the State’s contention that 
the eight defendants being tried under a joint indictment, were 
entitled to but twenty-four challenges, which would apply if only 
one man were on trial, The Supreme Court, in ordering a new 


tria), says that each of the eight should have his full allotment of 
twenty-four peremptory challenges, 


Attorney-General Caldwell, who was so largely responsible for 
the outcome of the former trial, bitterly censures the Supreme 


Court, and calls the decision a grave judicial blunder. The press, 
however, in general reserve criticism of the court and enlarge upon 
the deplorable effects of the nullifying of a verdict, which, with 
the conviction of the slayers of Senator Carmack, has gone far to 
reestablish the good name of Tennessee, and mark the beginning 
of the end of mob-law in the South. : 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal, which was quoted above, 
in a long and vigorous editorial calls the decision “a staggering 
blow to the cause of justice,” “a splendid thing for the wretches 
who killed Rankin like a dog; but in its technical, hair-splitting 
exaggeration of the importance of trivial things, foreign to the 
body of the crime, it is a sickening shock to justice.” It supports 
this statement by showing that the Supreme Court “paid no atten- 


tion to the facts of the killing,” and that it failed to realize that a 
literal adherence to the prescribed forms in the selection of jury- 


men, as set forth by Justice Craft, would, under conditions like 
those existing in Obion County, make it absolutely impossible to 


get a jury at a)l, and finally asserting that the court, in the name 


of law, has defeated justice. 


The Knoxville Sentinel says that the decision must be accepted, 


but that it is to be regretted because— 


“The verdict met with general approval and was a salutary 
warning to assassins and conspirators. That a new jury can be 
found that will pass the criticism of the Supreme Court seems to 
be more than doubtful, but there is nothing for Judge Jones and 


the Attorney-General to do but to resume the trial doggedly and 
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exhaust all lawful resources to give the Reelfoot Lake murderers 


their just deserts.” 
We find the Minneapolis /ourna/ and the Detroit /ree Press 


substantially agreeing with the Louisville Courier-Journal, which 
deplores the ease with which criminals take advantage of techni- 


calities of the law to escape the just punishment of their crimes, 
and expresses grave doubts as to the ultimate conviction of the 
murderers. The Philadelphia Jvguiver, without deprecating or 
disparaging the judicial action, calls it “discouraging,” for “now 
it is all to do over again under conditions less favorable than De- 


fore and it must be considered doubtful whether another verdict 


of guilty can be obtained. That is why the decision which the 


Supreme Court has rendered is disappointing.” 
This same despair is voiced by the Buffalo Times, calling the 
decision “a deplorable thing for Tennessee,” where “the night- 


rider outrages had become a national disgrace,” and going on to 


say: 


“The conviction of the nightriders and of the slayers of ex- 


Senator Carmack were two events which did much to restore 
Tennessee jurisprudence to its credit among the States. Yet, it 


was felt by many that the judgments, taken as a whole, were in- 
adequate to the offenses committed, and that while the Tennessee 


courts had made a step in advance, they had not gone as far as 
they should. But even the qualified commendation they did re- 


ceive is mostly swept away, If the courts can not or will not do 
it, what is to protect Tennessee from the reign of violence ?” 

The Banner, Tennesseean, and American of Nashville, on the 
other hand, tho deploring the probable effects of the decision, find 
the irregularity of the first trial sufficient to justify the Supreme 
Court, noting the haste with which the tria) was carried on, and 
urging some change in the State laws regulating practise and pro- 
cedure in crimina) tria)s. Practically the same position is taken 
by the New Orleans Zimes-Democrat, and the Charleston ews 


and Courier, while the St. Louis Globe-Democrat says “the con- 
Stitution of a jury is not a technicality,” and considers Attorney- 


General Caldwell’s criticism of the action of the Supreme Court, 
“highly improper, as well as unjustified, since this action “was 


predicated upon the fact that the laws of Tennessee had not been 


observed in empaneling either the grand jury or the trial jury.” 


DOES ARBITRATION WORK IN SOUTH 
AMERICA? 


HE recent outbreak in La Paz caused by dissatisfaction with 

the decision of President Alcosta of Argentina as arbitrator 

in.the boundary dispute between Peru and Bolivia is the occasion 
of much comment on the efficiency of international arbitration as 


well as of conjecture as to the probability of a general South 
American war. This apparent interruption in the “increasing 


peacefulness of the Southern Continent” seems particularly dis- 
couraging to the Washington /os¢, because “from Latin America 


we have heard more talk about arbitration and peaceful sett)ement 
of vexatious diplomatic quarrels than from any other source, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Mr. Carnegie.” 

The facts of the case, as gleaned from recent editorials and dis- 
patches, show a series of complex negotiations, 

The boundary region involved in the dispute is part of a vast 
stretch of country which has been a bone of contention from the 
days of Spanish and Portuguese strife in South America down 
through the gradual adjustment of conflicting claims, resulting in 
the present territorial limits of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
and Brazil. In 1go2 the three countries last named found them- 
selves quarreling over the sovereignty of a great triangular strip 
of wilderness known as the Acre territory, converging on all their 
boundaries and increasingly valuable because of its richness in 
rubber-trees. The first step toward settlement was made by the 
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purchase by Brazil of the territory disputed with Bolivia. Soon 
after Peru and Bolivia agreed to submit their boundary dispute 
to the President of Argentina as arbitrator. On July 9 the award 
was made dividing the territory involved almost equally between 
the two claimants. Then the Bolivians, who had expected a de- 
cision wholly in their favor, rose in angry protest, making ariotous 
demonstration in La Paz and threatening the Argentinian Minister, 
until “the Government has had to call out the army to check the 
uprising, and,” according to the New York 7rzbuxe, “there is 
danger of a domestic revolution if not of foreign war, According 
to latest advices, however, the prompt apology made’ by the 
Bolivian and accepted by the Argentinian Government, has averted 
the threatening danger of war between those countries. And, 


while the President of Bolivia definitely states that the award will 


not be accepted, he has let the final action to be taken by the 
National Congress at its next regular session, thus postponing, at 
least, any open hostility toward Peru. ; 

The attitude of Bolivia, according to the New York Swz, “is 


wrong, absolutely wrong.” Thus: 
“They have agreed to arbitrate a dispute, have chosen an arbi- 


trator, and have bound themselves to abide by his decision. 
They may be bitterly disappointed, but national wisdom as well 


as nationa) honor demands that they take their medicine, even tho 


it is bitter, and take it gracefully.” 


The Washington Pos?ca))s them “poor )osers,” while the New 


York 7zmes will not admit Bolivia’s pleas “that it can not abide 
the Joss of nationa) territory,” and “that nationa) honor prevents 
acceptance of the award,” for “ Bolivia pledged her faith when she 
submitted her case, and her honor is rooted in dishonor if she 
breaks her pledge.” 

The Pliladelphia nguirer deems hostilities improbable, tho 
the Buffalo 7vwes and the Chicago 7y7ziuze speak of the “war- 
clouds” as still “threatening,” and call attention to the fact that 


a war onceystarted would probably involve Brazil.and Chile as 
well as the three countries now at odds. 


PORTO RICO NOT ANTI-AMERICAN 


oe Who feared that the recent political crisis in Porto 
Rico might lead to a kind of tropical repetition of the 
Bunker Hill incident, are somewhat reassured by Dr, Lyman 


Abbott who recently made a trip to the isJand to study the politica] 
conditions at first hand. As noted ‘in these pages on May 22, the 


Porto Rican House of Delegates, in attempting a species of 
coercion in connection with the passage of appropriation bills, 


forced the Porto Rican situation very prominently upon the atten- 
tion of the Washington Government and the American people gen- 


erally. President Taft sent a specia) message to Congress advising 
that the powers of the Porto Rican Assembly be curtailed, and 
Congress has since passed favorably upon his suggestion. News- 
paper dispatches and private advices before and after this un- 
pleasantness intimated a gravespirit of unrest and revolt among the 
native Porto Ricans and a strong anti-American feeling. 

Dr, Abbott devoted most of his time learning the Porto Ricans’ 
point of view, and trying to verify these anti-American rumors. 
Writing in The Outlook after his return he reports that there is 
practically no feeling against the Americans in the island. He 
says: 

“JT could not discover any signs of it. Those with whom I con- 
versed either denied its existence or attributed it to others who 
in turn denied it. A merchant in one of the coast towns intimated 
that I should find it in the coffee districts, but I met no more cor- 
dial supporter of the American Government than in one coffee- 
planter in the part of what had formerly been the most prosperous 
coffee district of the island. There are two political parties, Re- 
publicanos and Unistas. The Republicanos assured me that I 
should find the anti-American sentiment strong among the Unistas ; 
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but the only ground for this statement I could find was that the 
Unistas do not desire, as the Republicanos do, American state- 
hood. And in that I agree with the Unistas. In automobiling in 
our own country I have not infrequently met scowling faces, or 
heard the ironical hootings of the children as I passed a group of 
them at the school-house door. The greetings of the Porto Rican 
children were always a welcoming shout or a cordial ‘Adio,’ as 
we sped by, and I do not recall a scowling face from a single 
bullock-driver or horseback-rider, tho we put them sometimes to 
no little inconvenience. One Sunday afternoon we reached, by a 
newly opened road, an interior town to which the Roman-Catholic 
bishop had just come for some special service. The whole 
countryside had turned out to greet him. That an occasional 
American has offended the punctilious Castilian pride by his tact- 
lessness, and in one well-authenticated case by his intolerable 
boorishness, and that in elections a few demagogs have attempted 
to make political capital by anti-American harangues—much as in 
our last Presidential election some men of similar type attempted 
to make capital by class and political appeals that met with no 
response—furnish little ground for genera) charges of wholesale 
dissatisfaction,” 


PENNSYLVANIA GRAFT CONVICTIONS AFFIRMED—Wel- 


coming the decision of the Superior Court affirming the conviction 
of the four principals found guilty of defrauding the State of 


Pennsylvania in connection with the furnishing of the Capitol, the 
Philadelphia Press says: 


“The decision of the Superior Court sustaining the convictions 
in the Capitol graft cases from the public point of view is a highly 


satisfactory stage in this most important )itigation. }t is most 
difficult to prove conspiracy. The case seemed to bristle with 
technicalities that might wreck it were the Court disposed to 
magnify legal objections and ignore substantial] justice. Mistria)s 
of influential criminals have been common enough elsewhere to 
create a fear that the Capito) graft defendants might escape also. 
The Superior Court’s decision aftirming Judge Kunkel’s rulings 
ANd approving the verdict in the Court below gives good ground 
for confidence that at least a part of the punishment prescribed by 
law will be meted out to some of the offenders in this great con- 
spiracy.” 

But the Pittsburg Pos¢ finds less cause for satisfaction in the 
decision, commenting that: 

“More than three years have passed since the commission of a 


most serious offense against the Commonwealth charged against 
several men, in which case the Superior Court has just rendered 


an opinion wpholding the contentions of the State that these men 
are guilty. Two of the accused men have died since proceedings 
were brought against them, Whether or not an appeal will be 
taken to the Supreme Court has not been announced. [f it is, the 
litigation may drag along until after the other alleged offenders 


have shufiied off this mortal coil, Never, perhaps, has the torte. 
ous course of justice been more aptly illustrated than in this case 


of the so-called ‘Capitol grafters.’ It would seem to prove a strong 


argument for the abolition of one or more of the intermediate 
courts, a suggestion made not long since by a well-known member 


of the bar.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


THE tariff that goes to the trusts too often is broken—Baltimore Sun, 


New York is once more an island entirely surrounded by Tammany.— 
Baltimore Sun. 


Arter all, what more appropriate for the joy rider than Sing Sing?—New 
York Evening Post. 


An any rate, in passing the census bill Congress has at last done something 
that counts.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

“ARE our lakes shrinking?’’ asks a Sunday paper, 
up for our refrigerators is. —Cleveland Leader. 


The part that was saved 


OF one statute all trusts speak with respect, even with reverence. 
the statute of limitations.—Boston Transcript 


That is 


In Dr. Eliot’s list of books necessary for the essentials of a liberal education 
we fail to note the Football Guide for 1909.— Puck, 


Tue American Eagle is triumphant in the East. This time it is not the 
eagle militant, but the eagle golden.—W all Street Journal. 





FOREIGN COMMENT 


WHY PRINCE VON BUELOW RESIGNED 


N England, the “mother of parliaments,” a Prime Minister 
generally resigns as soon as he fails to command the majority 
of votes in support of a ministerial measure, or is defeated by a 
In other words, it is the parliament 
In Germany the Chancellor is ap- 
pointed by the Kaiser and hitherto has never been dismissed ex- 
cept by the ruling sovereign. The retirement of von Buelow 
which is being so much discust at present is the result of his fail- 
ure to control the 
Reichstag and in- 
duce that body to 


carry his measures 


vote of want of confidence. 
that dismisses the ministry. 


of financial reform. 
The Kaiser at first 
declined to accept 
the Chancellor’s 
resignation, but in 
the end the Reichs- 
tag proved too 
strong for both the 
sovereign and his 
trusted minister, 
and we read in the 
London 77mes that 
“the Chancellor 
made up his mind 
to resign in conse- 
quence of a parlia- 
mentary defeat.” 
The great London 
daily thus enlarges 
on this point : 

“This is the first 
time in the _his- 
tory of Germany 
when such a result 
has been openly attributed to such a cause. The parliamen- 
tary majority have made it impossible for a minister who still 
commands the undiminished confidence of the Emperor to remain 
in office—unless, of course, he submits to their terms. That cer- 
tainly is a ‘political development’ in a State in which constitution- 
ally and legally ministers are responsible to the sovereign alone, 
and not to the legislature. 1t may or may not become a precedent. 
It is, at all events, a remarkable and unexpected event.” 


Some sections of the German press think that the vindictiveness 
of the Kaiser has caused the downfail of the Chancellor. More 
plausibly it is charged that the ex-Chancellor is not gifted with 
sufficient seriousness for his great position and has treated the 














GERMAN FINANCE. 


PRINCE VON BUELOW, 
Stating to the Reichstag the condition of things which led to his retirement. 
manuscript in his hand. 


[July 24, 


Reichstag in too cavalier a manner. The Vossische Zeitung 
(Berlin), the great Liberal organ, recalls the flippant words of this 
minister in which he spoke of “laying his flute on the table and 
declining to play in the concert.” He has done this with a ven- 
geance now, declares the organ, but it is the orchestra that refuses 
to play with him. Of the fickle versatility and variability which 
he attributes to von Buelow Maximilian Harden, wielder of one 
of the most powerful journalistic pens in Germany, says in his 
Zukunft (Berlin) : 


“The Prince von Buelow has acted with the best intentions. 
He has tried to es- 
pouse the most 
opposite interests, 
but has forgotten 
that the man who 
tries to please every 
one ends by pleas- 
ing no one. To- 
day he is the faith- 
ful and obedient 
vassal of his sov- 
ereign, whom he 
extols with ecstatic 
enthusiasm.  To- 
morrow he will 
come forth as the 
independent, even 
cruel critic of the 
same monarch, 
To-day he is acon- 
servative, proud of 
his profession of 
faith in the inter- 
ests of landowners. 
To-morrow he 
turns ott to be the 
most liberal of the 
liberals, leader of 
the moderns, and 
professor of trade 
and high finance. 
Yesterday he was 
the darling of the Catholic Center, and to-morrow he will be the 
deadly enemy of this powerful and prudent party. This kind of 
thing does not do in the long run. A door.should be either open 


He stands witha 


‘or shut, and a statesman should possess a definite character and 


principles with which the country would know how to reckon.” 

Mr. Harden thinks that Prince von Buelow is paying the penalty 
of his own faults. He says that it has been suggested that such a 
frivolous man might think of saving himself by stirring up diffi- 
culties, abroad or at home, in which his presence at the head of 
affairs might be indispensable. This writer, however, dismisses 
such an idea, and remarks: 

“It might be thought that such an expedient could be furnished 














—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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WHO KNOCKED OUT VON BUELOW? 


by the present relations of Germany with England, by the Cretan 
problem, or trifling difficulties with Austria. But we have no 
right to suspect the Chancellor of intrigues so dangerous. No, 
this time he is down and out, and I have no doubt that von Buelow 
has now but two objects in view, first to save his face, that is, to 
retire with the honors of a conqueror, and to preserve his good 
relations with the Kaiser, toward whom he cherishes an affection 
quite extraordinary in a man of his cold nature. 

“His disgrace will surprize no one in Germany. It has long 
been known that his honeymoon of power was past and had 
changed to an eclipse. He has neglected too long what Bismarck 
styled ‘the imponderable qualities of the politician’ and has 
brought down the whole Reichstag upon his head.” 

This writer further hints that the Emperor William, who was 
humiliated by the Chancellor, muzzled by him, as the cartoonists 
represented it last November (1908), has waited eight months for 
his revenge and at last has accomplished it. We donot know how 
far this opinion is discounted by the terms of the letter in which 
Kaiser William accepted the Chancellor’s resignation. As printed 
in all the Berlin dailies the letter says among other things : 

“It is hard for me to surrender your experienced assistance in 
conducting the business of State and to sever the ties of trustful 
cooperation, by which we were united for so many years. Feeling, 
however, that the reasons for your present resolve are of great 
weight, I am forced to believe that I ought to withdraw all ob- 
stacles, to the fulfilment of your urgent wishes. Let me express 
to you, from the bottom of my-heart my sense of gratitude for your 
-devotion and self-sacrifice.” 

After Prince von Buelow had been mollified by receiving from 
his master the Order of 
the Black Eagle his suc- 
cessor was at once ap- 
pointed. This is Dr. 
Theobald von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, a man of fifty- 
three who in spite of his 
persistency in hugging 
retirement has done some 
service tothe State. Be- 
fore he was thirty he was 
Governor of Ober-Ber- 
nim. He became intimate 
with the Kaiser and subse- 
quently Provincial Pres- 
ident of Potsdam. He 
was afterward Provincial Secretary and Vice-Chancellor under von 
Buelow.— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 

















Burtow—“ Is that a kick-me-out or merely 
an honorable release ?”’ A 
—Jugend (Munich). 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


INDIAN TERRORISM IN LONDON 


*IR WILLIAM HUTT CURZON WYLLIE, political aide- 
de-camp to Lord Morley, Minister‘of State for India, is shot 

to death in cold blood by an Indian engineering student, Madar 
Lal Dhingra, at asocial gathering in London, and the press is dis- 
cussing the question whether this points to a deep political con- 
spiracy, or is merely an act of personal animosity and revenge. 

















PRINCE VON BUELOW, 
The retiring German Chancellor. 


MR. BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, 
His successor. 


The murdered man had recently been giving some advice to the 
student who belonged to the extreme division of Indian reformers, 
or rather preachers of sedition and assassination. Was Madar Lal 
Dhingra acting’as a terrorist agent of such a wide-spread organi- 
zation, and was his crime of political significance ? The London 
Times thinks it probably was and remarks : 


“On such evidence as we possess the crime is almost certainly 
political. It is of the same type as the long list of murders and 
outrages which have disgraced India during the last two years. 
That is the view which the Prime Minister, himself an accom- 
plished lawyer, has not hesitated to express.” 


This writer recalls the words of Zhe 7zmes India correspondent 
as follows: 


“Ee told us that the day might come when it would be for the 
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British Government, rather than for the Government of India, to 
strike at the roots of the conspiracy and to seize its real leaders. 
That time may not yet have come, but this murder must, at all 
events, convince the authorities and the police that vigilance and 
alertness are indispensable, 
even in the heart of the 
Empire.” 





This opinion that wide- 
spread and desperate con- 
spiracy is being fostered in 
India against the English rule 
is shared by the London 
Standard in which we read: 


“Conceivably it might be 
argued that Madar Lal Dhin- 
gra cherished some sense of 
personal grievance against 
Sir William, and in that case 
the crime would have no more 
significance than dozens of 
other murders which are com- 
mitted every month in every 

,partof the world. But this is 
a suggestion which no serious 
person can entertain. It was 
brushed aside by Mr. Asquith 
last night in his speech at 
Southport. Theact, whatever 
may be the appointed punish- 
ment, was obviously political, 
and done in pursuance of a 

political purpose. On that basis it is necessary for the people 
of this country and for the leaders of Indian opinion to consider 
the situation thus violently revealed.” 














SIR CURZON WYLLIE, 


Assassinated in London by a Hindu 
political fanatic. 


“The motive of the assassin was political and not personal,” 
chimes in Zhe Daily Mail (London), and proceeds as follows: 


“Of this there can not be adoubt. The youth who destroyed 
one of the best friends of his own country is in the hands of jus- 
tice. Yet he, too, is a victim, and the blame must be divided. 
He is the victim of two influences that we have neglected to con- 
trol. Years ago we encouraged the young men of India to come to 
this country—to be educated according to alien methods—in an en- 
vironment that returned 
them strangers to their 
own people. When the 
danger of this system be- 
came obvious we took no 
steps to see that they met 
decent English people, 
and thus these young 
men from India too often 
fell into unscrupulous 
hands, who molded them 
to their own evil ends.” 


To this Zhe Daily 
Vews (London) demurs 
in the following terms: 





“If this crime should 
turn out to have been, in 
the full sense of the word, 
political ; aboveall, if the 
assassin were to have 
acted as the member of 
some secret society, its 
gravity would be _ im- 
mensely enhanced, tho the 
need for measure and cold 
reflection would be all 
the greater. But, happily, 
there is reason to suppose 
that it was not in the full 
sense of the word a terror- 
ist crime, still less the re- 
sult of an organized plot.” 














MADAR LAL DHINGRA, 


Who murdered the political aide de 
camp of Lord Morley. 
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Speaking of Indian sediton and “the deep damnation” of this 
crime, the Opposition organ, 7he Evening Standard and St. 
James’s Gazette, declares that “the Nemesis of failure has sternly 
waited ” on the Government’s “policy of mistaken compromise, of 
shiftless shuffle between harsh repression and lenient toleration,” 
the Government has “snapt its fingers at dangers which it chose to 
minimize.” 

Mr. Bannerjee, the eminent Indian editor declares, says Zhe 
Westminster Gazette (London), that Indian students learn their 
anarchy not from India but from Europe. Zhe Gazette adds the 
following comment: 

“There is a measure of truth in that, and we have to see that the 
young men from the East, who come to pursue their studies in 
London, take something better back with them than this noxious 
Western excrescence. This intellectual commerce between East 
and West is both an opportunity anda danger. If we can use the 
opportunity, it may yet prove agolden means of promoting mutual 
understanding ; if we neglect it, the student with a smattering of 
Western education will be a growing peril. For the moment the 
first necessity may be to track down and break up the anarchist 
group which we may suspect to be at the back of this crime, but a 
little later we may plead for a more serious consideration of this 
subject.” 


THE DOUMA PARTIES SATIRIZED 


HE Russian is the typical Heautontimorumenos—self- 
torturer, satirist of self—that is, in a literary sense. He loves 
to blacken himself, his life, his country, and his social and politi- 
cal condition. Many of the most brilliant Russian writers are 
what the Germans call “seers of black ”—pessimists in the most 
real sense of the term. They neglect to abide by the proverb, “It 
is an evil bird that fouls its own nest.” And the Douma, the in- 
stitution which was the cradle of their hopes, has quite lately been 
stigmatized, with allits parties, by one of the most prominent rep- 
resentatives of reform. 

It is well known that A. Stolypine, brother of the Premier, is 
wont to air his views occasionally on current political and socio- 
logical topics in the Moveye Vremya. His utterances in that 
semi-official paper are always awaited with interest, because of 
their necessarily inspired character, and because they represent 
on the whole the position of the present government. Hitherto he 
has merely voiced his opinion on one or another current political 
question, and has never permitted himself to be so expansive as 
in a recent article, in which he makes a general survey of the situ- 
ation in Russia and lets the entire Douma pass through the alem- 
bic of his criticism, characterizing each party, and drawing con- 
clusions so damaging to the representative body that they seem 
almost like an extreme revolutionist’s indictment of present re- 
actionary Russia. Stolypine frames his criticism in epigram- 
matic phraseology, mentioning the name of each party in the 
Douma and supplying the definition. He says in substance: 

The party of the Extreme Left, the Black Hundred, represent a 
street mob; they consist of selfish obscurantists and diseased 
lunatics. The Moderate Right, the “Corpses,” are without politi- 
cal significance. The Nationalists are would-be bureaucrats, too 
late for the feast. The Octoberists are Cadets of the second class 
—a pack of bores and paper politicians. The Peace Renovators 
are antiquated back numbers. The Kolo, or Polish party, are 
mere negative elements tending, however, to disintegrate and des- 
troy. In this respect they cooperate with the Mohammedan 
party. The Cadets are merely political Jesuits, and are nicknamed 
W. W. W.B., z.e., “Whichever way the wind blows.” The Group 
of Labor attempted vainly to expropriate the land in the first and 
second Doumas, and are now dead wood. The Esadees (Social 
Democrats) and the Essars (Socialist-Revolutionists) have bathed 
Russia in blood and are execrated. 


“I believe this is all. But what does it signify? Complete 
ruin? What have we to hope for? Where can we find support ? 
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‘The past offers no consolation, for we know the ‘gentlemen’ of 
the old régime have brought Russia to the brink of the abyss. A 
glance at the present official world gives us the impression of uni- 
versal rottenness, of universal decay. 

“It is a terrible specter. There is no clean spot left in Russia. 
What a country, whata people! Demoralized, ungifted, criminal ! 
Or, does it appear so only to our self-criticism ? Has the habit of 
abusing everything brought us to such a pass that we can find no 
unbesmirched corner to hide in ? 

“1 do not think we are so bad, but we have not yet learned to 
paint ourselves except in caricature—without justice and without 
kindliness.” 


The papers in commenting on this characteristic piece of Russian 
journalism agree that it is a peculiar trait of the Slav nature to go 
o extremes of self-mangling and laceration in criticizing them- 
selves. For ample verification one need only turn to the satirical 
writings of Griboyedov, Gogol, and Saltykov. But is not this 
trait in itself the result of weakness ? they ask. Deprived by 
‘despotic rule of the possibility of wholesome public activity, the 
Russians find the sole outlet for their energy and feelings in bitter 
brooding and speculation. They have had to satisfy themselves 
with merely depicting the sad state of affairs, since they have not 
been permitted to plan and take measures for improvement, 
Hence such criticism is futile, altho the Russian people have 
always lent it a willing and attentive ear, and altho it has beena 
most successful feature in Russian literature. 
The St. Petersburger Zeitung calls attention to the fact that a 
great deal of unjustifiable self-exaltation has gone hand-in-hand 
with this self-criticism, and has caused the Russians to hold aloof 


from everything “foreign.” It continues: 


“Tf it were not for this uncritical self-overestimation we should 
not have kept boasting vainly of our ability to ‘annihilate the 
Japanese with our caps’ until they thrashed us; we should not 
have destroyed so much of alien culture within our borders in an 
effort forcibly to assimilate all nations ‘into the higher culture of 
Russodom.’ If it were not for this excessive self-esteem the 
Novoye Vremya would not be raving every day against the foreign 
nations in Russia, and declare them unworthy of sitting in par- 
liament. This, too, is a sign of weakness, for strong natures and 
strong nations do not fear the strange. They gladly accept it, 
since they know they can assimilate it and make it their own. 
Peter the Great was a strong nature of this sort, and the Japanese 
are an example of a strong nation of this sort."—7ranslations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 

















Epwarp—“I have just learnt Zeppelin II, was wrecked in a pear-tree.”” 
Lorp Roserts—“ Simplest matter in the world. Order pear-trees to 
-be planted all round the coast,” —Simplicissimus (Munich). 
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PHYSICAL DETERIORATION IN ENGLAND 


HE alleged physical deterioration of the English race is once 
more a prominent topic of discussion in the London papers. 
According to Zhe Daily Telegraph (London) “ defective children ” 
is accepted as a term of very wideapplication. An estimate made 
from the medical examination of some 40,000 children in different 
parts of England shows that 13 per cent. suffer from defective 
vision, 1 per cent. from heart-disease, 1 per cent. from lung-disease, 
and 2 per cent. are afflicted with bodily deformity. Writing to the 
London 77mes, Mr. Francis Galton, the foremost English writer 
on eugenics, remarks : 


“A specious inference was drawn in a speech by Lord Halsbury 
at the luncheon ‘given to Lieutenant Shackleton by the Royal 
Societies Club. He said (I quote from your report) that, ‘in view 
of what Mr. Shackleton had gone through, it was impossible to 
believe in the supposed deterioration of the British race.’ 

“But exceptional performances do not contradict the supposition 
in question. It is not that deterioration is so general that men of 
remarkably fine physique have ceased to exist—for they do, thank 
God—but that the bulk of the community is deteriorating, which 
it is, judging from the results of inquiries into the teeth, hearing, 
eyesight, and malformations of children in Board schools, and 
from the apparently continuous increase of insanity and feeble 
mindedness. Again, the popularity of athletic sports proves little, 
for it is one thing to acclaim successful athletes, which any mob 
of weaklings can do, as ata cricket match; it is quite another 
thing to be an athlete oneself.” 


Another writer to the great English daily points out that more 
care is taken in England for the breeding of horses than for the 
raising of sound and healthy citizens. In the letter of this anony- 
mous writer we read: 


“What would become of the equine progeny of England if 
present parliamentary methods were applied to it, if they left the 
whole question of the breeding of beasts to chance? If English 
racing men adopted our governmental system, is it not certain that 
English race-horses would be beaten everywhere by horses bred 
by selection? Yet noone suggests any interference with the breed- 
ing of the human race. It is only royal marriages that have to be 
publicly approved. 

“The birth-rate of the fitter is diminishing year by year, and we 
calmly sit by and watch the consequent degeneration of our race 
with idle hands. We take the human rubbish that emerges, and 
give it compulsory education, housing acts, inspection of all sorts, 
and at all seasons, at the expense of the fitter classes, and imagine 
that better results will ensue than if we left the whole business 
alone. Are we right}? Or are the horse-breeders right ?” 


The same subject is dwelt upon from another point of view by 




















A NERVOUS LION. 


Frightened of a harmless, innocent bird like that. 
— U/k (Berlin). 


BRITONS NEVER SLAVES—EXCEPTING TO PANIC. 
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Dr. C. W. Saleeby, in the London Pal/ Mall Gazette. Dr. 
Saleeby is a distinguished London physician and editor of the 
New Library of Medicine, and comparing England and Germany 
he says: 


“There is not enough imagination in the world of practise to re- 
spond to the demonstrated contrasts between what the Germans 
are now doing with their children (of whom they add to their pop- 
ulation several hundreds of thousands more every year than we 
do) and what we do with them; there is only the perennial exhibi- 
tion of irreligion over the question of religion in the schools, and 
of avarice and dishonor in the matter of payment therefor: these 
latter points comprizing what we call the ‘educational question.’ 
In a country about to fight for its life, by the quality of the life it 
can produce and nourish, education as a public question is simply 
a matter of providing children for use as brickbats by partizans in 
the name of the Supreme Lover of children.” 


It is merely sham patriotism and false imperialism which dreams 
of national permanence, national greatness without providing for 
the health and vigor of the rising generation. To quote Dr. 


Saleeby’s words: 


“The patriotism and imperialism which know the real factors of 
national existence are always rare, and always at a disadvantage 
compared with the other kind of imperialism which boasts about 
the past or about externals, as if nature, ‘intent on life to come,’ 
cared about the past, or ever gave a verdict on that reckoning, or 
as if nature could be taken in by boasts and bunting—the imperial- 
ism which has helped to destroy every empire in history. There 
is for us just one chance: it is that, ere the blow falls, we learn to 
regard the land of our fathers as the land of our children, and di- 
rect all our efforts accordingly.” 


HILMI PASHA ON THE CRETAN 
QUESTION 


LTHO Turkey surrendered her claim on Bosnia-Herzegovina 
for a pecuniary consideration, the case is different with 
Crete, said Hilmi Pasha to a representative of the London Stan- 
dard, No Turkish statesman or Turkish parliament would dare 
to propose the surrender of the island to Greece at any price, con- 
tinued the Grand Vizier of the Ottoman Empire. 
cling to Crete even tho she has to fight for it. 
of the Prime Minister : 


Turkey will 
To quote the words 


“In the matter of Crete there is no divergence of opinion between 
parties or between Ottomans throughout the empire. No govern- 
ment could live for a day if it supported, and no parliament could 
be found even to suggest, a cession of the island to Greece. I 
will go further and say that there is not a man who could advise 
such a sacrifice, and if there were he would at once be denounced 
as a traitor and a canaille. Thereseems to have been an idea that 
Turkey was merely raising difficulties in order to extort money: as 
a price for Crete. But you can say that not a million, or a million 
milliards, would buy it. We would never have accepted a com- 
pensation for Bosnia and Herzegovina had it not been for the boy- 
cott, which created a dangerous international complication. And, 
in any case, these two provinces had long been considered as lost 
to us.” 


The integrity of the Turkish Empire is a matter of pride to every 
Mussulman, and no parallel can be drawn between the concession 
to Austria of the Balkan provinces, and the proposal to hand over 
Crete to Greece. Speaking of the compromise with Austria the 
Grand Vizier observed : 


“It isdifferent with Crete. We have never abandoned our rights, 
and never shall. The telegrams to-day say that the Greeks are 
rising in revolution against the dynasty because it has not been 
able to secure the island for them. That does not concern us. 
We can not be asked to yield up a portion of our empire in order 
to save the throne of the king of the Hellenes. The guaranteeing 
Powers, so far, have given us assurances that our rights shall be 
respected, and before he left Baron Marschall also assured us that 
no proposition would come from Germany that could offend us. 
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We consequently look upon the situation with calmness, being con- 
fident in the justice of our own cause and in our strength. The 
Powers themselves pledged their words to us as acondition of our 
withdrawing our troops from Crete, that under no circumstances 
should the island ever revert to Greece, and we hold them to their 
promise. As there are practically no foreign subjects in Crete, 
except in the ports of Candia and Canea, we do not foresee 
any danger of events calling for intervention, but should such be- 
come necessary we are quite ready to restore order, with or with. 
out their assistance. We are quite content to leave the solution 
for the present in their hands, and probably the presence of a ship 
of each in Cretan waters will be quite enough.” 


ANOTHER FADING GLORY OF SPAIN 


‘HE bull-fight is the national game of Spain, as baseball is of 
America, cricket of England, and lacrosse of Canada. 
Yet this national game is degenerating and Spanish statesmen are 
beginning timidly to impose restrictions upon it. To abolish the 
bull-ring would cause a revolution, but a Jaw has been passed, says 
a writer in the Gz/ Blas (Paris), which forbids the introduction 
into the ring for a second time of a bull who has killed the mata- 
dor or so injured him as to escape death at his hand. Accidents 
have been very frequent during the present year, we are told, and 
since April 12 five matadors have been killed and 111 bull-fighters of 
various ranks seriously iajured inthe ring. “ A well-known Spanish 
matador ” speaking to the representative of the Paris daily quoted 
above, openly acknowledges the want of skill and courage which 
causes such disasters, and almost weeps over the decadence of the 
bull himself, who actually prefers running his horns through the 
ribs of the man with the red flag, to accepting the stab of his tor- 
mentor’s sword and dying heroically himself. This anonymous 
star of the bull-ring remarks: 


“The bull-fight is destined to disappear. It is perfectly true 
that it has become a piece of cruelty, from the fact that the science 
of tauromachy has become terribly decadent. The fine traditions 
of the past are daily vanishing. The connoisseur recalls the bull- 
fights of former days with all its precision, swiftness, and bril- 
liance. It wasamiracle when matadors like Cuchares missed their 
stroke. The bulls too were of a superb breed, and had all the 
points recognized by the eye of experts. Before the fight began 
at the mere sight of the horses, at the mere entrance of the bull 
into the arena, those masters 6f their art knew how the combat 
would unfold itself, and controlled it accordingly. In the most 
exciting incidents of the struggle nothing was left to chance. 
Those men were the Napoleons of tauromachy. Whether as 
matadors, or assbanderilleros, every member of the corps showed 
himself a prodigy of address, concealed under an air of the most 
perfect ease. Thecrew or corps of toreros were perfectly trained, 
disciplined, and taught to work together. Every one knew his 
part and modestly confined himself to it, thinking only of aiding 
and supporting his companions. Thus accidents were much rarer 
than they are now.” 


This expert goes on to say that the education of the bull-fighter 
is nowadays neglected. The breed of bulls, too, is inferior, and 
their characters are undecided and wavering. The profession is 
vulgarized. Every village lad thinks himself fit to enter the arena. 
“The only wonder is that accidents are so few.” Leaving out of 
sight the fact that at least six bulls are tortured and killed at every 
bull-fight this enthusiastic professional says in defense of the 
spectacle : 


“Taking it all in all the bull-fight does not kill any more people 
than the steeple-chase kills jockeys and the circus acrobats. But 
the moment man is not the stronger, the moment the bull-fight 
ceases to represent the triumph of agility and human ingenuity 
over the brute strength and natural weapons of the ferocious beast, 
its doom is sealed. It will beabolished sooner or later. Probably 
later, because the bull-fight represents for Spain, besides the hold 
which it has on the people from immemorial custom, very impor- 
tant economic interests. Nothing, however, can prevent its final 
abolition.”—: 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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OUR GREATEST ASTRONOMER DEAD 


Y the death, in Washington, on July 12, of Simon Newcomb, 
the United States has lost its greatest astronomer, and per- 
haps its foremost man of science. Professor Newcomb was born 
in Wallace, Nova Scotia, on March 12, 1835, but his father’s family 
was originally from the United States. He came to this country 
when eighteen years old and becamea teacher. His mathematical 
aptitude secured him an appointment on the United States nauti- 
cal almanac, and he afterward studied at Harvard. He was ap- 
pointed a professor of mathematics in the United States Naval 
Academy, and at the time of his death he was on the Navy’s retired 
list. Besides gaining world-wide renown as a mathematical astron- 
omer, for his achievements in which field he re- 
ceived degrees, medals, and honors from uni- 
versities and scientific institutions in all lands, 
Professor Newcomb wrote on political econ- 
omy, took much interest in aeronautics, and 
even ventured upon the field of fiction. 
Estimates of Professor Newcomb’s career 
from the scientific press will appear in these 
columns at the proper time. The following 
editorial in Zhe Evening Post (New York, 
July 12) indicates the esteem in which he was 
held by men of affairs generally. Says the 
writer : 


“Inthe death of Prof. Simon Newcomb at 
his home in Washington yesterday, this coun- 
try lost a distinguished scientist of world-wide 
reputation. In his own special department of 
mathematical astronomy, his achievements 
were both solid and original, and, unlike the 
work of many scientists, much of Professor 
Newcomb’s was of the greatest direct serv- 
iceability, especially in the domain of navi- 
gation. The born man of science was in evi- 
dence, whether he was journeying to aremote 
land in quest of observational knowledge, 
or whether he was calmly pursuing his sci- 
entific inquiries in Paris while the window- 
panes of his observatory were rattling under 
the musketry of the Commune. Like all of 
the greatest men of science, he was simple, 
direct, unaffected, never ashamed of ad- 
mitting the limits of his knowledge. An _ illustration of this 
almost naive quality once came under our notice. He com- 
plained of his inability to grade written examination papers. 
He said he never felt certain that the relative markings he gave 
were correct. The secular variations and mutual relations of the 
asteroids, the weight and the orbits of the planets, hid little from 
his scrutiny. But the elusive windings and spectral emergencies 
of the human mind he recognized as beyond any precise rule that 
he could frame. Particularly noticeable was a contribution of his 
to economics, that of the distinction between ‘funds’ and ‘flows’ 
of wealth. The whole terminology of modern economics which 
hinges so much on the difference between income and capital may 
be regarded as the outcome of this pregnant suggestion. Equally 
sane and timely was his recent lucid summary of the very limited 
possibilities of aerial navigation.” 


PRESCRIBING AS A LOST ART—That the Pharmacopeeia is 
an anachronism is asserted by an editorial writer in 7he Hospital 
(London, June 26). This, he says, is the reason why physicians 
prefer so often to use proprietary drugs rather than to write their 
own prescriptions, as of yore. Prescription-writing is becoming 
a lost art because the “official” drugs are crude and variable in 
strength, while the active principles of those drugs can now be 
obtained pure, standardized, vouched for in both these respects by 
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SIMON NEWCOMB. 


“ No other American has ever achieved so 
many honors as were bestowed on him for his 
services to the cause of science.”’ 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION mn 


chemical firms of high scientific reputation, and convenient and 
easy to administer. Says the writer: 

“Can it be wondered at that the medical practitioner of the pres- 
ent day finds himself driven, even against his material interest, to 
give the proved and pleasant forms of drug which the patient 
knows well enough are on the market, rather than to spend his 
time in learning the /fimesse of prescribing antiquated reme- 
"UT Sa ee ee 

“The truth is that our Pharmacopeia is an anachronism. It 
contains, of course, plenty of old and well-tried friends, but they 
are almost swamped in rubbish. When a person has traveled by 
an express train it is idle to assure him that a coach is the best 
way of getting about, and still more idle to complain, when he 
refuses to go back to coaching, that his tiresome choice is due to 
the fact that coachmen have forgotten how to 
drive. ... No one is responsible for this 
except those whose business it is to keep 
the Pharmacopeeia level with the march of 
civilization. This they have neglected to do, 
and the result is what we see.” 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF 
PANAMA 


LEARER views may often be obtained 
from a distance than from a point too 

close at hand. A remarkably succinct state- 
ment of the position of things at Panama, 
especially in regard to matters at present in 
controversy, was made recently in a lecture 
at the Royal Institution, London, by the 
English traveler Henry Savage Landor, on 
“A Recent Visit to Panama.” Our quota- 
tions are from an abstract in 


(London, July 2). 


Engineering 
Says this paper: 


“The great Gatun Dam is the feature of 
chief interest in the whole of the workings 
of the Panama Canal. The excavation at 
Culebra, althoon an enormous scale, is rela- 
tively a straightforward job, but the dam 
presents many new problems and difficul- 
ties. As is generally known, the dam will 
close the valley some three miles from the 
sea at the Atlantic end, through which the 
Chagres River now runs in two, more or less parallel, branches. 
Owing to the nature of the ground it is impossible to obtain ade- 
quate foundation for a masonry structure, and, in consequence, an 
earthen dam, with a puddled core, will be used. It will, in the 
main, rest on a bed of indurated clay which runs between the hills 
flanking the dam; there are, however, two old gorges forming part 
of the site, which borings show to be filled in with superincumbent 
layers of clay, sand, etc. There have been many various opinions 
exprest as to the nature of the strata in these gorges, but Mr. 
Landor . . . stated that the conclusions finally reached in reference 
to these gorges is that one of them contains no continuous layer, 
or interconnected layers, of water-bearing strata, but that in the 
other such layers to a certain extent exist, and a percolation to the 
sea takes place; the opinion being, however, that it will be effect- 
ively sealed Ly the sheet piling which will be driven below the 
puddled core of thedam. A good deal of criticism has been in- 
dulged in, in the United States, in reference to an earthen dam 
of such magnitude on such foundations, the implication being, of 
course, that dangerous settlements are likely to occur, and some 
capital has been made out of five slips or settlements which have 
taken place in the last year or so. Mr. Landor stated, however, 
that these were in all cases of a minor nature, and such as might 
occur at any time in railway work, for instance, without exciting 
comment, 

“He is of opinion that any settlements which are to occur 
will take place during construction, and, without losing sight 
of the appalling nature of the catastrophe that would ensue if the 
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dam broke, he considers that, when completed, it will be a per- 
fectly safe structure. 

“A number of borings made in the Chagres Valley to the land- 
ward side of the dam indicate the presence of artesian water, in 
some cases under considerable head, and it has been argued that 
this is indicative of a steady underground flow from the upper 
reaches of the Chagres to the sea; the majority of the rocks being 
of old volcanic formation, and much penetrated and broken up 
into layers. In support of this view attempts have been made, by 
comparing the rainfall in the watershed with the outflow of the 
rivers, to show that there is a difference in quantity which can not 
be accounted for by evaporation, and which can be explained only 
by a considerable underground escape to the sea, presumably under 
the dam site. The objective of the supporters of this view is a 
reduction in the height of the Gatun Dam, rather than its abolition, 
since in one form or another it is a feature of all schemes except 
the sea-level one. Mr. Landor stated, however, that he was of 


opinion that this artesian water is evidence of a hydrostatic head 
only, and that the actual underground flow to the sea is inconsid- 


erable.” 

In reference to the ladder of three 1,000-foot locks which will 
connect the 85-foot-level lake, formed by the dam, with the sea, 
Mr. Landor stated that more than half of the excavation had been 
completed, and that the concrete work will be begun in August. 
He apparently made no reference to the alleged danger of a tier 
of locks of such dimensions. To illustrate the fact that no trouble 
need be expected at the dam from earthquakes he showed a photo- 
graph of a flat arch in a ruined church at Panama, which has been 
standing for two hundred years, when a slight earthquake shock 


would almost certainly have brought it down. We read further: 


“Mr, Landor then went on to speak of the sea-level canal scheme 
—the Straits of Panama—of M. Bunau-Varilla. He was much 
imprest by this scheme, and by the arguments of its author, the 
advantages of a sea-level canal being obvious. None the less, he 
thought the Commission were right in deciding to construct the 
85-foot canal, as it was of the first importance to the United States 
that the work should be completed and in operation as early as 
possible. He further stated that the 85-foot canal could always 
afterward be dredged out to a sea-level one, if necessary, without 
any interruption in navigation. It would appear, however, that 
such a sea-level canal will necessitate many diversion: works for 
dealing with flood-water, probably also the impounding of the 
upper waters of the Chagres, and it is not clear that the present 
work is being carried out with such ultimate dredging in view.” 

Mr. Landor thinks that with the completion of the canal Panama 
ought to become one of the richest countries in the world. Immi- 
gration, particularly from the Latin countries, should, he believes, 
be encouraged in order to develop mining and agricultural re- 
sources. Gold is to be found in many parts, and rubber, coco, 
and tobacco may profitably be grown, while cattle-breeding may 
also be carried on successfully. 


SQUIRRELS AS PLAGUE-CARRIERS—The discovery in Cali- 
fornia that ground squirrels may become infected with bubonic 
plague is so disquieting as to be matter of national concern; ac- 
cording to an editorial writer in American Medicine (New York, 
June). Says this paper: 


“It is generally believed that the daci//us pestis is a normal in- 
habitant of some Asiatic rodent—perhaps the rat—but, from the 
excessive mortality among our rats, it is not likely that they are 
the ones with the tolerant immunity which keeps the bacillus in 
existence, for it is a pure parasite in nature unable to exist out of 
the body of some animal. So it is not at all unlikely that the 
ground squirrels of California now known to be infected have 
sufficient tolerance to keep the bacillus alive permanently in 
America. It will die out in time, as the cholera bacillus always 
does when removed from India. Yet we do know that for a long 
time it will be possible for the ground squirrels to infect rats of 
adjacent towns and start new epidemics. It is high time to take 
up the European demand for a world-wide war on domestic rats, 


which subsist almost exclusively on the wastes of human habita- 
tions. Protection or destruction of garbage and the destruction 
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of rat nests are essentials of existence now that populations are so 
dense. The rats must disappear, and the only way to do it is to 
starve them to death. Stables are the chief culprits and it is time 
for a revolution in their methods of management.” 


CANDY AS A FOOD. 


T may be said that sugar has not generally been taken seriously 
as a food-substance. Apparently on the principle that what 

is liked is usually injurious, the passionate craving for sugar seems 
to have been regarded as a sign that it should be avoided. When 
the craving was satisfied it was done by eating the sugar to excess 
and the logical result was looked upon as a confirmation of the 
injurious character of thefood. Recently, however, the food value 


of this substance has come to be recognized by scientific men, and ” 


a writer in The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette (New York, July) 
urges that we cease regarding it as a luxury and use it seriously in 
proper quantities. We read: 


“Sugar as a substance marketed in approximately chemically 
pure form is a comparatively recent addition to human foodstuffs. 
Indeed, it is probable that maple sugar was used by the American 
aborigines earlier than any sugar of the same grade was known to 
the inhabitants of the Old World. 

“We have not yet become accustomed to taking sugar seriously 
as a food, but persist in regarding it as a luxury which appeals to 
the palate. Undoubtedly a good deal of the sugar consumed is 
taken by those who need it least and who are least able to assimi- 
late it. People in fair circumstances, not exercising much, gen- 
erally use 130-150 grams a day, estimated from grocery bills, to 
say nothing of the sugar of fruits and that eatenas candy. Candy 
is usually eaten between meals and is not regarded as a food. 
Yet, not infrequently, a pound a day is eaten, thus supplying a 
source of energy equal to that required by the system, supple- 
mentary to that eaten at the table. There is no question but that 
sugar ingested in considerable amounts at one time irritates the 
mucous membrane by its concentration ; disturbs osmotic currents ; 
tends to ferment and overtaxes the glycolytic and glycogenic 
functions. 

“On the other hand, it has been well established that if used 
rationally and regularly, sugar is easily cared for by the nutritive 
organs, produces no harmful results, and supplies a large amount 
of heat and energy. A good deal, if not the most of the trouble 
produced by sugar is due to the notion that it is not a food but a 
luxury. Hence, the perfectly natural appetite for it is resisted 
until it becomes a craving to which the individual eventually 
yields by a dietetic excess which deserves the term ‘spree.’ The 
same abstinence and excessive ingestion of any other food, be- 
tween meals and in addition to a full diet, would produce harm.” 


At the present retail price of about 5.5 cents a pound, the author 
goes on to say, the average consumption of sugar represents about 


14% centsaday. If other food were equally cheap, the total daily 
cost of raw food material would be 6.2 to 7.5 cents per capita. In 


general, sugar is less expensive to prepare for eating than most 


other foodstuffs. Says the writer: 


“Even the higher grades of candy could be prepared with no 
greater trouble than many other recognized desserts, if cooks took 
the trouble to learn this branch of their art, while the result would 
be, on the average, more appetizing, more easily digestible, and 


more nutritious. This point in dietetic economics has recently 
been imprest on us by inspecting the extremely simple equipment 


of acandy kitchen, whose output is retailed at 80 cents a pound, 


including considerable paper.” 

WASTE IN THE FACTORY—If all the waste of time and of 
material in a factory were eliminated, says The Canadian Manu- 
facturer (Toronto, June 25), if all the leaks were choked off, if all 
unnecessary expenditure were cut out, there might be two holidays 
in a week instead of one, and yet the owner might have just as 


Jarge a balance on the right side. We read further : 


“Nearly all countries are talking about—and doing something 
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toward—the conservation of their natural resources. The world 
is growing older and her fruits are showing signs of depletion—so 
they say. The tendency therefore is to conserve—to eliminate 
wasteful methods. 

“This spirit is rapidly communicating itself to the captain of 
industry, and waste products are becoming no longer waste prod- 
ucts. To-day a valuable man in business is the man who can 
organize so as to save—so as to conserve the resources of the busi- 
ness. As we progress margins of profit become narrower and 
narrower—and the factory manager who is successful is he who 
watches for the leaks with a hawk’s eye.” 


THE SPEED OF THE STARS 


HE man who understood perfectly how astronomers measure 

the distances of the stars but could not imagine how their 
names were ascertained, would doubtless also be puzzled by our 
present ability to gage the speed with which these bodies are ap- 
proaching the earth or receding from it. Ordinary observation, 
even for a long period of years, often reveals no motion at all—a 
fact clearly shown by the name of “ fixt stars,” commonly given to 
these bodies to distinguish them from the planets whose motion 


‘is plainly traceable. The motion of stars, or at least that com- 


ponent of it that lies in a line with the earth, may be detected by 
the spectroscope. A prism draws out the star’s light into a colored 
band full of lines that indicate the substances of which it is made 
up. Many of these correspond exactly in position with lines ob- 
tainable from the same substances in the laboratory. If the star, 
however, is moving in line with the earth the position of its lines 
will be shifted slightly to one side or the other, for the same rea- 
son that a locomotive whistle sounds a little sharper or flatter than 
it is when approaching the listener or receding from him. This 
explanation may be found in all the text-books, but it is not often 
that a half-tone illustration may be found that permits the reader 
to see the phenomenon for himself. We copy such an illustration 
from a pamphlet entitled “The Yerkes Observatory,” issued by 
the University of Chicago. We quote from this as follows: 


“ About one-third of the nocturnal hours of the telescope, gener- 
ally two nights per week, are devoted tostellarspectroscopy. The 
instrument, which was largely constructed in the shops of the Ob- 
servatory, is designated as the Bruce spectrograph, the funds for 
its construction and early operation having been contributed by 
the late Miss Catherine W. Bruce, of New York. A photograph 
of the spectrum of a star, accompanied by a comparison spectrum 
on the same plate from metallic terminals vaporized by the passage 
of sparks from an induction coil in the dome, can be measured 


under a microscope, and the speed of the star in the line of sight 
(averaging about to miles per second) can be inferred from the 
displacements of the star’s lines from the position of the lines due 
to the spark. About 4,000 photographs, or spectrograms, have 

















BRUCE PHOTOGRAPHIC TELESCOPE IN THE YERKES OBSERVATORY. 


been obtained with the instrument. . . . Interesting results have 
come from the measurement of the spectrograms, and some 70 spec- 
troscopic binaries, or double stars so close to each other that they 


can be separated only in this spectroscopic manner, have been 
detected.” 

The following additional information is given regarding the 
photograph, which is reproduced herewith: 

“The white lines are due to titanium vaporized by an electric 
spark in front of the spectrograph. They furnish reference points 
on every plate. The dark lines ona 
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| light background are in the spectrum 
of the star. From the lack of perfect 
coincidence of the titanium lines in 
spark and star, the velocity of the 
star may be inferred, after positions 
of lines have been measured to ysig7 
of an inch. After correcting for the 

. earth’s velocity (in its orbit around 
the sun), the above stars are found 
| to have speeds of 2 miles per second 








n. Leonis. Starand earth were separating at a speed of 18 miles per second. 


(recession) and 3 miles per second 
(approach), respectively.” 
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A HANDLESS CLOCK—An inter- 
esting electrical clock exhibited at the 
Southern Electrical and _ Industrial 
Exposition in Louisville, Ky., is de- 
scribed in The Sctentific Amertcan. 


Says this paper 


“This clock is different from the 





a. Bootis (Arcturus). Star and earth were approaching at a speed of 11 miles per second. 


STELLAR SPECTRA PHOTOGRAPHED WITH THR BRUCE SPECTROGRAPH, 


ordinary in having ne hands. Minutes 
are indicated by means of 60 radial 
rows of lights, each containing 32 
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By courtesy of ** The Municipal Journal and Engineer.’ 


BOONTON DAM, JERSEY CITY WATER-WORKS. 
Lower gate-house and sterilizing-plant at farther end of dam. 


electric globes. 
colored lights. 


The hours are indicated by shorter rows of 
In place of the hands, then, two lines of light 
sweep over the face of the dial, one indicating minutes and 
the other hours. Each second the illumination in an outer circle 
of lights moves forward one lamp, and when an entire circuit has 
been completed, the row of minute lights is advanced one interval. 
The hour hand moves at five-minute intervals. The dial is formed 
on the face of a huge pendulum, which swings to and fro over an 
arc of 15 feet. The pendulum is 48 feet long, and its weight, with 
the 5.485 lamps and 11,000 connecticns required, is 3,000 pounds. 
Over a mile of wire was used in making the connections of the 
clock.” 


THE STERILIZATION OF DRINKINC- 
WATER 


) igumeesepqurae TER is now being sterilized on a large scale 

—that is, the bacteria are actually being killed instead of 
removed by filters or otherwise—at the great reservoir of the East 
Jersey Water Company at Boonton, N. J. Jn a description of this 
plant contributed to Zhe MWunictpal Journal and Engineer (New 


York, July 7), the author notes that, in future the methods em- 
ployed in water-purification will depend entirely upon the special 


conditions that it is proposed to remedy. He writes: 


“A sand filter can frequently be operated to remove all the sus- 
pended matter which is desired, excepting the bacteria, at a rate 
very much higher than that required for a high grade of bacterial 
efficiency. In other words, if bacteria are not considered it may 
be possible to employ double the rate of filtration and thus save 
one-half the cost of the filters. There are two objections to such 
rapid filtration; the fact that sufficient bacterial efficiency is not 
obtained, and that in many cases the filters will clog too rapidly 
with the coarser suspended matters. These objections can be met, 
the former by a preliminary treatment for the removal of such sus- 
pended matters, as by sedimentation, preliminary filters, etc. ; the 
latter by a destruction of the bacteria by some method other than 
filtration. (The actual amount of suspended matter contributed 
by the bodies of dead bacteria is insignificant.) Preliminary fil- 
ters (or ‘pre-filters’) are now becoming more or less common; and 
the destruction of bacteria in filtered effluents is rapidly advancing 
from the theoretic to the practical stage. Such destruction is 
commonly known as the sterilization of water, altho strictly speak- 
ing only an approximation to sterilization can be obtained. The 
problem of sterilizing sewage effluents involves chiefly the matters 
of efficiency and of cost. In the sterilizing of potable water, how- 
ever, an added difficulty is encountered in that the sterilizing agent 
must be such as will neither impart to the water anything injurious 
to the human system, nor make it objectionable for use in boilers 
or for manufacturing purposes. The ideal method of effecting 
this would apparently be the oxidation of the bacteria, by which 
they, being organic matter, would be destroyed. To a certain ex- 
tent this can be effected by aeration; but the amount of oxygen 
required will not ordinarily be absorbed by water and artificial 
supplies of oxygen must be provided. The most effective forms 
of oxygen for this work are ozone and nascent oxygen, the latter 
being sometimes called atomic oxygen. Ozone has been success- 


fully used in anumber of European plants for this purpose, and 
in this country several experimental plants have been operated.” 


The use of chemicals for this kind of sterilization, the writer 
goes on to say, is not new; lime, acids, copper, chlorin, and other 
compounds having been suggested, and to some extent experi- 
mented with. During the past year hypochlorite of lime (“ bleach- 
ing-powder”) has been considered, and itis this that has been used 
since September last at Boonton, with success. It is believed, 
the writer states, that this is the first practical use of the method 
as a permanent system on a large scale. The results may be seen 


from the statistics of a single month—that of December, 1908. 
Says the writer: 


“In December the amount of water treated varied from 38,000,- 
000 to 43,000,000 gallons. , . » The number of bacteria in the raw 
water varied from 240 to 1,600, averaging 571. Those in the water 
below the sterilizing-plant varied from nothing to 30, averaging 
2.9, while those found in the city by the physicians before men- 
tioned averaged 18.3 in one case and 6.4 in the other. . . . These 
figures indicate a bacteria) eficiency of 96.8 per cent. in November 
and 99.5 per cent. in December. 

“This test seems to have demonstrated that by adding hypochlo- 
rite of lime or soda to a water, its organic color will be reduced ; 
there will be an oxidation of organic matter; the carbonic acid 
will be reduced; the total solid matter in the water will be in- 
creased, and, in the case of hypochlorite of lime, the total hard- 
ness of the water will be increased. With hypochlorite of soda 
there will be no increase in hardness, the most important chemical 
change which is brought about in this process being the reduction 
of carbonicacid. This last has considerable practical significance 
from the standpoint of encrusting and corrosive action of water on 
iron and steel pipe brought about by the action of carbonic acid. 
Objections to this method based upon the liberation of free chlorin 
are invalid, since free chlorin can not be liberated from hypo- 
chlorite of either lime or soda in a natural water; and even if it 
could be, the chlorin would immediately recombine with the 
hydrogen of the water, and thus cease to be free.” 


KIESELGUHR: A USEFUL KIND OF EARTH 


HE silicious marl known in Germany as hieselguhr, and 
found chiefly in that country, is used in a variety of man- 
ufactures, so that its mining and preparation constitute an im- 
portant industry. Consisting as it does of a multitude of micro- 
scopic flinty skeletons of infusoria, it is perfectly clean and may 
be mixt with all sorts of other substances without fear of chemical 
action. In the Bulletin des Ingénieurs Crvils a French author, 
Mr. Mallet, gives interesting facts about this substance, which are 
reproduced, in abstracts, in Cosmos (Paris, May 15). We read: 


“Kieselguhr is an infusorial earth used in the manufacture of 
soap, wax, paints, dynamite, dyes, soluble glass, artificial stone, 
articles of gutta-percha and rubber, and in numerous other ways. 

“This substance is found incons‘derable quantities in Hanover 
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where it exists in the form of starchy masses of a gray, brownish, 


or pale-green color ; itis soft to the touch, dry, absorbs water with 
great ease, and at ordinary temperatures resists chemical action. 
It is found in layers in alluvial land or in the neighborhood of 
deposits of lignite... .... 

“ The principal characteristics of £zeselguf’r are its small specific 


gravity (0.25 to 0.55), its considerable absorptive power, and its 
property of conducting heat badly, which makes it one of the best 
means of protection against loss of heat by radiation, 

“Tt must be remembered that A7esel/guAr, in its natural state, 
contains 70 to go per cent. of water, which evaporates very slowly. 


After drying in the air, it still contains 15 to 25 percent. It is 
packed dry in sacks for transportation, during which care must be 


\aken to keep it from dampness.”—Translation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


MORE ABOUT THE NUTRITIVE VALUE 
OF BEER 


N THE LITERARY DIGEST of May 29 we reprinted in part the 
report of a special English commission on beer, erroneously 
described in our article as “a Government Commission.” We 
have since learned that the investigators were not appointed by 
the British Government but by a London magazine called The 
Hospital. The gist of their argument, as quoted in these pages, 
was that good beer should not be regarded as primarily an alco- 
holic drink, but rather as a beverage containing a very small 
amount of alcohol and a relatively large amount of nutritive 
material. “When a man drinks good beer,” said the report, “he 
drinks and eats at the same time, just as when he eats a bow) of 
soup.” We were further assured that beer and porter “contain all 
the elements of a typical diet, with the exception of fat, and ina 
proportion approximately physiological”; and again that a glass 
of good ale, “measured by its calorimetric value,” is “approxi- 
mately as nourishing as a glass of milk.” 

These claims for the products of the breweries are challenged 
by Dr. J. H. Kellogg in the August issue of Good Health (Battle 
Creek) and by an editorial writer in Zhe National Prohibitionist 
(Chicago). Dr. Kellogg, basing his arguments upon the researches 
of Gautier, “the recognized leading scientific authority on foods,” 
and of Thausing, “the standard authority on the composition of 
beer,” points out that “it is quite impossible to take beer sufficient 
to obtain any substantial amount of nutritive material without at 
the same time imbibing a sufficient amount of alcohol to produce 
most disastrous results.” He undertakes to show, moreover, that 
“beer is not only a very poor food, if a food at all, containing 
more poison than food, and an excess of undesirable salts, but it 
is “also a hindrance to the digestion of wholesome foods.” To 
quote in part: 

“ According to Thausing a light beer contains from 2.36 per cent. 


to more than double this amount of alcohol, and from 3 to 10 per 
cent. of substances known as extracts. The Commission evidently 
concede that alcohol is not a food, but lay their claims for the nu- 
tritive value of beer upon the so-called extracts which it contains. 
According to Thausing, Dresden beer contains 2.36 per cent. of 
alcohol and 3.03 per cent. of extracts. According to the same 
authority, one-fifth of the extracts consists of indigestible and in- 
nutr tious material, the remainder of sugar and dextrin. Express- 
ing for comparison the values of the alcohol and the extracts in 
calories, we have for the alcohol a value of 601 calories to the 
gallon, and for the extracts 363 calories. London porter, accord- 
ing to the same authority, furnishes 1,281 calories of alcohol, and 
863 calories of sugar and dextrin.” 


Suppose, says Dr. Kellogg, one should undertake to obtain so 
small an amount as 1o per cent. of his ordinary supply of nourish- 
ment from a light beer, such as Dresden: 


“ Allowing the required ration to be 3,000 calories, to obtain 
one-tenth of this, or 300 calories, from Dresden beer, would 
necessitate the consumption of nearly one gallon of beer, with 
three ounces of alcohol. Even so smallan amount as one-thirtieth 
of the total ration would require the concomitant use of an ounce 


of alcohol—an amount quite surficient to produce, with steady con- 
sumption, decided deleterious effects. According to Metchnikoft 
and other authorities, the daily consumption of an ounce of alco- 
holis sufficient to produce in time degenerative effects in the liver, 


kidneys, and other vital organs, besides producing functional dis- 
turbances in digestion and general nutrition.” 


As to the nature of the nutritive material found in beer, Dr. 
Kellogg says + 


“The nutritive material contained in beer is not of the most de- 
sirable sort. This is especially true of the cereal salts, of which 
beer contains a considerable amount—about one-half ounce to the 
gallon. Gautier points out the fact that the cereals contain an ex- 
cess of acid salts, being deficient in the alkaline bases which 
abound in potatoes and other vegetables and fruits. The potato 
contains four times as much of the alkaline bases as barley. As 
Gautier shows, a diet of cereals is unsuited to the human consti- 
tution, resultirg in an excess of acid in the blood and tissues, and 
tending to produce premature hardening of the arteries, or old age. 
The body requires daily, according to Gautier, about one ounce 
of salts, at least half of which should be derived from fresh vege- 
tables and fruits, in order that the proper balance may be main- 
tained, In beer the salts are enormously in excess in proportion 
to other food elements, and areacid salts. For example, in Pilsen 
lager beer the amount of these salts is enormously out of propor- 
tion to the other food elements—the ‘proportion being about six 
times that in which salts are found in normal food, The absorp- 
tion of so large a quantity of cerea) salts into the body, in addition 
to the salts contained in the normal diet, must work disastrously, 
and may be one of the causes of the hardening of the arteries, ten- 
dency to apoplexy, and premature death in beer-drinkers. 

“Still another point of the highest importance was quite over- 
looked, or perhaps supprest, by- the Royal Commissioners. Sir 
William Roberts in England, Chittenden in this country, anda 
large number of eminent German physiologists have shown by an 
almost endless number of experiments upon both dogs and human 
beings that beer is highly detrimental to digestion, interfering in 
a very marked degree with the digestion of starch, the largest 
component of the natura) dietary.” 


The National Prohibitionist recalls Liebig’s statement that 


there is more nutritive value in the flour that you can hold on the 
point of a table-knife than in forty measures of the best Bavarian 
beer. Turning to a later authority, it quotes the report of Prof. 
J. O. Higley, of the chemical department of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, which showed that “beer as compared with flour con- 
tains one-eightieth of the proteids and one-sixty-first of the car- 
bohydrates furnished by flour—the comparison based upon cost.” 
The Prohibitionist goes on.to say : 

“Perhaps the most commonly accepted standard of required 
food is that of Voit, the German physiologist, who reckons that a 
daily ration should include four ounces of proteids, eighteen 
ounces of carbohydrates, and two ounces of fat. Beer does indeed 
furnish the proteids and carbohydrates. If a man will drink fifty- 
two half-pint glasses of beer in aday he will get, at a cost of $2.60, 
his eighteen ounces of carbohydrates, but even then he has not 
got his proteids and must make his total drinking 108 glasses of 
beer and pay for it $5.40 to get the required amounts of these two 
food substances. Perhaps that is in ‘proportion approximately 
physiological.’ ” 

Turning to the Commission’s comparison between beer and milk, 
The Prohibitionist remarks : 

“Tt needs to be observed that the worth of food is zof measured 
by the calorimeter. That fact is established with perfect clear- 
ness. It may possibly be (we have not consulted the authorities) 
that a glass of beer measured by the calorimeter will show the 
same number of heat units that will be found in a glass of milk 
or a quart of beer equal four ounces of beef. Most of the heat, 
however, will come from the alcohol of the beer, which is about 
as good fuel for the human body as gunpowder would be for a 
steam-engine. Analysis shows, however, that, even if the malt 
extracts of beer are to be regarded as good food, milk has twice 
the food value of becr, while, as between meat and beer, there is 
no possible comparison in actual food value. In any event, four 
ounces of beef can be had for five cents even under the reign of 
the Meat Trust, while the quart of beer would cost twenty cents.” 
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RELIGION OF THE ALASKAN 
ABORIGINES 


‘HERE are several well-known books which inform us con- 
cerning the religious beliefs of the North-American Red 
Indians, the aborigines of South America, and even of Labrador 
and the subarctic and arctic regions of this continent. But there 
has hitherto been only scanty notice given to the mythology of 
those who inhabit the vast peninsula of Alaska. We owe our more 
recent knowledge to the work of a Russian missionary, Anatoli, 
an Archimandrite or director of a mission of the Greek Church in 
Alaska. In his book “Indiane Alaski” he details all that is at 
present to be known about the religion, mythology, and supersti- 
tion of one of the most interesting branches of what we popularly 
style the Indians of the North-American continent. This writer 
has lived many years among these Indians, a race, he says, who 
are bound to be eventually extinguished, and while they have 
played no great part in the history of the world, present a subject 
of keen interest to the ethnologist and student of comparative 
religion. 

The Alaskans believe in the existence of a Supreme Being, de- 
clares Archimandrite Anatoli, from whose book, recently published 
in Odessa, we derive all the information contained in this article. 
They call him 7eki-Ankaose. He lives on the summit of a 
mountain, an arctic Olympus, where a fresh breeze is always blow- 
ing. Perpetual verdure and clumps of azure flowers cover the 
slopes of his abode. Silence, unbroken even by the murmur of 
waves, surrounds his dwelling. He is not the creator of the world, 
nor does he rule it by his providence. Two other gods are the 
maker and preserver of all. Kanouk, the creator, is the oldest 
and most powerful of the gods. His name means “the man who 
is throned forever.” He is the Saturn and Jehovah of Alaska. 
When there was neither sun, moon, nor stars, and on the earth 
neither lakes, rivers, plants, nor animals, Kanouk released them 
from the box in which a gigantic demigod confined them. While 
Kanouk is always represented with the form and features of a man 
he is a Proteus in his power of metamorphosis. Sometimes he is 
a crow, sometimes an invisible spirit. He is a faithful friend of 
men, but sometimes punishes them for their want of belief in him. 

The Alaskans believe in a future life. This life begins immedi- 
ately on the death of the individual. The terrestrial sphere and 
that beyond the tomb are held to be so closely united that the 
passage from the one to the other is the most natural thing in the 
world. It is considered that the best of all deaths is that on the 
field of battle. The souls of warriors enter at once into the domain 
of the spirits who inhabit heaven, and have for their slaves and 
servants the enemies they have conquered. : 

The Alaskans, dwellers in the realm of cold, always cremate their 
dead, so that they may not suffer from cold in passing from one 
world to the other. Those who have not passed through the fire, 
as Dante did, have not the right, in their final abode, to draw near 
to the common hearth, at which the cremated souls warm them- 
selves, but their teeth ever chatter with the cold as they cast en- 
vious looks of longing at those who warm themselves at the fire. 
On this point the Archimandrite Anatoli says: 

“A missionary was constantly threatening his impenitent con- 
verts with the flames of hell. But he noticed that this threat, 
instead of filling them with terror, was exceedingly agreeable to 
them, for the thought of being warm in the next world filled them 
with joy. The missionary made a complaint on this point to the 
bishop, who understood at once that a Northern hell must be rep- 
resented differently. He therefore told the missionary to teach 
his people to expect a hell of frost, where the cold is ten times as 
intense as upon earth. This freezing Gehenna terrorized them, 
and the refractory ones were soon reduced to obedience.” 


The Alaskans believe firmly in the transmigration of souls. 
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They also teach, as a part of their religion, the fear of sorcery, 
and when a sorcerer is detected in his nefarious practises he is 
treated like the witches of Salem were treated. “They leave him 
on an isolated rock, which the tide has left bare. He sees the 
water slowly rising round him. His only hope of rescue is in 
avowing his.crime. He refuses to do so and is drowned under the 
eyes of his executioners who watch his struggles from their boat.” 

The Archimandrite Anatoli does not imply that the Alaskans 
have any code or rule of morality excepting that of self-preserva- 
tion and the preservation of the tribe.—Zvanslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


WHO JOHN WOOLMAN WAS 


HE surprize of Dr. Eliot’s five-foot shelf of books is un- 
doubtedly the “Journal of John Woolman.” People are 
asking “Who is John Woolman and what message has he fora 
twentieth-century mind seeking a cross-cut to culture?” It was 
perhaps vaguely known that Woolman was a Quaker and wrote a 
book much admired by Whittier and Charles Lamb. Now that 
his name has come in for a greater trial of fame the words of still 
others in his behalf are brought forward, among whom is William 
Ellery Channing, who is quoted to the effect that Woolman’s book 
is “beyond comparison the sweetest and purest autobiography in 
the language.” That literary free lance, Henry Crabb Robinson, 
contemporary with Charles Lamb, once wrote of him: “If one 
could venture to impute to his creed, and not to his personal 
character, the delightful frame of mind he exhibited, one would 
not hesitate to be a convert.” Some facts in the life of the Quaker 
mystic may not come amiss, and these are given us by Mr. W. S. 
Archibald in the Boston Zranscript, from which we quote: 


“John Woolman was in trade a tailor, in religion a Quaker, and 
by his calling a preacher in the Society of Friends. He was born 
in Northampton, N. J., or ‘West Jersey,’ as he calls it in his jour- 
nal, in 1720, just fourteen years after Ben Franklin was born, when 
George I. was king, when Pope was the great poet, and when the 
colonies were fighting French and Indians. His boyhood was 
quite the same as that of other Quaker boys in the colony of West 
Jersey ; hard work on the farm or ‘plantation.’ He was taught by 
his parents to read, he says, as soon as he was capable, and he had 
occasional schooling. His home was a family where he grew up 
in the simple piety and beautiful simplicity of the Friends. 

“It is evident from the ‘Journal’ that his boyhood gave promise 
of that religious genius which makes his book so noticeably a 
record of a pure spirit. Between his sixteenth and eighteenth 
years, he confesses quite a change in his life, recording that his 
life was wantonness and his ways were ways of wickedness. This 
experience was probably no more than a reaction, from which he 
recovered himself, and entered those habits of living and thinking 
which eventually led him to his spiritual distinction. 

“When he was twenty-one he obtained permission from his 
father to embark on his own business ventures. He beganasclerk 
to the storekeeper in Mount Holly, five miles from Northampton. 
Here he lived all his life, earning his livelihood as a tailor, preach- 
ing in the meeting and visiting the society in other colonies. Two 
episodes may be noticed now as significant of his attitude toward 
two great questions—slavery and simplicity. His employer, who 
owned a negro woman, asked Woolman to write out a bill of sale. 
He did so reluctantly and under protest. This was the beginning 
of an opposition which occupied his whole life. The second epi- 
sode was the increase in his business. He had started a store in 
connection with his tailoring trade, and ‘the way to a large busi- 
ness appeared open, but I felt a stop in my mind. Through the 
mercies of the Almighty I had in a good degree learned to be con- 
tent with a plain way of living.’ And he sold out his store and 
confined himself to his trade. It is perhaps not out of place to 


observe that his example is profitable to many now, if they only 
‘felt a stop in their mind.’ 
“When he was twenty-six he made his first religious visit to the 
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Quakers in Virginia, Maryland, and Carolina. This is significant, 
because for the first time he saw slavery on a large scale. ‘Two 
things were remarkable to me in this journey: first in regard to 
my entertainment. When I ate, drank, and lodged free of cost 
with people who lived in ease on the hard labor of their slaves I 
felt uneasy ; and as my mind was inward to the Lord, I found this 
uneasiness return upon me, at times, through the whole visit. 
Where the masters bore a good share of the burden, and lived 
frugally, so that their servants were well provided for, and their 
labor moderate, I felt more easy; but where they lived in a more 
costly way, and laid heavy burdens on their slaves, my exercise 
was often great, and I frequently had conversation in 
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WHAT SHALL WE SAY OF SERVETUS 
AND CALVIN? 


FTER the best that is said about Calvin there is a worst that 

can not be denied. How shall the case of Servetus be 
judged? Zhe Congregationalist and Christian World (New 
York) puts it picturesquely in saying that “Servetus hangs about 
the neck of Calvin’s fame as the albatross hung about the neck of 


the Ancient Mariner.” Servetus was a French theologian and 





private concerning it. Secondly, this trade of import- 
ing slaves from their native country being much encour- 
aged among them, and the white people and their chil- 
dren so generally living without much labor, was 
frequently the subject of my serious thoughts. I saw in 
these Southern provinces so many vices and corruptions, 
increased by this trade and this way of life, that it ap- , 
peared to me as a dark gloominess hanging over the 
land; and tho now many willingly run into it, yet in future 
the consequence will be grievous to posterity. I express 
it as it hath appeared to me not once or twice, but as a 
matter fixt on my mind.’ On his return from this jour- 
ney he wrote down his observations on slavery, and 
published them in a pamphlet, which bears the imprint 
* of Benjamin Franklin, 1754. 

“In 1749 he married. What time he could spare from 
home and trade was now given to preaching, to active 
personal opposition to slavery, to journeys visiting 
Friends’ meetings in New England, the South, and West 
Indies. His love for humanity led him on perilous 
journeys in the back settlements, and among the Indians. 














On May 1, 1772, ‘having had drawings in his mind’ ashe 
would say, he set sail for England to visit the Friends 
there. It was characteristic that he sailed, not in the 
cabin, as invited, but in the steerage, in order to be 
with and help the ‘poor sailors.* On June 8 he reached London. 
Everywhere in England he saw poverty and injustice, filth and 
crime, great contrasts with wealth and luxury, and he was opprest 
with the wrong and wo. His last public labor was a testimony in 
the York meeting. He died October 7, 1772, from smallpox, and 
was buried in the Friends’ burial-ground in York.” 


The “Journal” begins in these words: “I have often felt a 
motion of love to leave some hints in writing of my experience of 
the goodness of God, and now, in the thirty-sixth year of my age, 
I begin this work.” That was in 1756 and it was continued until 
his last illness in York. It was first published in 1774, and an edi- 
tion was issued by Whittier in 1871. Mr. Archibald observes : 


“The content of the ‘Journal,’ apart from its gracious and 
gentle utterance, is distinguished, to put it briefly, for its opposi- 
tion to slavery and for its mysticism. John Woolman was a prac- 
tical man and yet a mystic—a man who could manage his own 
affairs, who could bravely and persistently work for his fellow 
men and who could daily enter the mystery of that ‘inward still- 
ness.’ .. . Ase 

“His feeling against slavery lifts his words at times above the 
quiet and quaint style into a fine eloquence. ‘When trade is 
carried on productive of much misery, and they who suffer by it 
are many thousands miles off, the danger is the greater of not lay- 
‘ing their sufferings to heart.’ . . . Were we, for the term of one 
year only, to be eye-witnesses of what passeth in getting these 
slaves; were the blood that is there shed to be sprinkled on our 
garments; were the poor captives bound with thongs and heavily 
laden with elephants’ teeth, to pass before our eyes on their way 
to the sea; were their bitter lamentations, day after day, to ring in 
our ears, and their mournful cries in the night to hinder us from 
sleeping—were we to behold and hear these things, what pious 
heart would not be deeply affected with sorrow ?’ 

“This opposition to slavery had its source in his religion. Re- 
ligion to him was more than doctrine; it was duty, founded on 
the faith that God was the Father of all men and all men were 
brothers. And these, his own words, offer, perhaps, the greatest 
inducement to approach the shelf where one will find the ‘Journal 
of John Woolman.’” 


Courtesy of the New York ‘“ Times.” 


CEMETERY AT BISHOPSGATE, YORK, ENGLAND, 
Where John Woolman lies buried. 


physician who denied the doctrine of the Trinity and who suffered 
martyrdom for his faith, Calvin being instrumental with others in 
bringing about his death. Calvin is now defended on the ground 
that other times bring other morals, and twentieth-century stand- 
ards ought not to be applied in judging him. “If we had lived 
in Calvin’s time,” says the Congregationalist journal, “we would 
have carried faggots to the burning.” Yet it urges us to “admit 
that Calvin was a sinner—not even imitating the pious sons of 
Noah, but facing and declaring the nakedness of his short- 
comings that we may have done with them forever.” Zhe Chris- 
tian Intelligencer (New York) tekes a somewhat similar stand, 
saying : 


“Of course, we can not approve of the execution of Servetus. 
The fact that Calvin entered a plea for the mitigation of the sen- 
tence, entreating that death should not be administered by fire, 
does not wholly relieve the situation. The fact that his fellow 
reformers were all agreed as to the justice of the proceeding does 
not justify it. Nordoes the fact that the proceeding was in accord 
with the universal sentiment and practise of the time warrant us 
in approving it. 

“On the other hand, we are called upon to disapprove it. 
Judged by the standards of our time the whole business was bar- 
barously cruel. But it happened some hundreds of years ago. 
To judge a man of the sixteenth century by the canons of the nine- 
teenth would be as savagely unfair as Calvin’s severest critics 
have adjudged his attitude to be. Those who bemoan the wrong 
inflicted.on Servetus do not better matters by denying ‘the square 
deal’ to those who perpetrated it. 

“He who sits upon the woolsack at the present stage of the 
world’s progress is bound to throw the case out of court altogether 
as not belonging to this jurisdiction. Who are we, that we should 
reprobate the universal conscience of three centuries ago? Had 
we been there——? What shall we say, then, as to Calvin vs. 
Servetus ? Say nothing, but thank God for the brighter light of 
these days. 

“Were Calvin living now, what would he do ina similar case ? 
He would—from what we know of his life and character—be in 
the front rank of those who, having opinions and the courage to 
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maintain them, are quite willing that others, even the rankest of 
infidels, shall do likewise. This is the spirit of the age.” 


But the Chicago /z¢erzor thinks there is “no object whatever in 
so often repeating that Calvin was a child of his times; that he 
cou!dn’t be expected to be more tolerant than age.” The defense 
along these lines at the Pan-Presbyterian Council held recently in 
New York “missed the point entirely,” this journal asserts. “It 
is his ecclesiastical descendants who are actually on trial in the 
matter—not Calvin.” Going on from this point it is said: 


“The question that interests the contemporary world is not par- 
ticularly the degree of blame that Calvin ought to be given for the 
affair, but the kind and extent of apology his present-day admirers 
are willing to put up for him. The world isn’t baiting Calvin— 
there’d be no fun in that—but Calvinists. Presbyterians and their 
congeners are usually very vehement in denouncing the wicked- 
ness of intolerant papists in the time of the Inquisition; all the 
world wants to know now is whether they will be as vigorous in 
denouncing the same kind of thing in a great Protestant. Are 
there Roman villainies which make Protestant virtues?. Unhappily 
some of the things said on the subject in New York might suggest 
that there were. But of course, the only right thing for any 
Protestant to say about this Servetus business is that Calvin was 
wrong about it; that notwithstanding some insignificant extenu- 
ations, like his attempt to substitute beheading for burning, the 
whole business was a shame to him—a black spot on his memory. 
If Calvin had been thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his Mas- 
ter, he wouldn’t have been involved in the affair at all. Let Pres- 
byterians only be square and manly about the case, and the world 
will soon lose its concern for the affair. Efforts to say smooth 
things about it, on the contrary, can only end in shaming those 
who attempt the apology, and worse than that, in imparting to 
Servetus a rdle of martyrdom altogether beyond the man’s 
deservings.” 


THE DOUMA FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


: HE most important law for the cultural progress of Russia 

ever passed by the Douma,” is the verdict of the liberal 
press upon one of the last pieces of legislation enacted by the 
Douma before adjourning for the summer. This was the bill 
guaranteeing religious liberty. Despite the Czar’s October mani- 
festo granting religious liberty, Greek orthodoxy practically re- 
mained as before the state religion, and the persecution of all 
other creeds continued unabated. 


Not only were the non-Christian 
religions discriminated against, so the Russian press informs us, 
but even the Old Believers, the adherents of the ancient form of 
the Established Church in Russia, were systematically hounded, 
and conversion to their faith was prohibited. The Douma in 
passing the religious-toleration act aims to put an end to all re- 
ligious persecutions, It provides: 


1. That all citizens of age should have the right to choose: their 
own religion, and be free to change it according to the dictates of 
their conscience. 

“9, That children from the age of fourteen to twenty-one should 
have the right to choose their religion with the consent of their 
parents. 

“3. That only parents should have the right to determine the 
religion of children up to the age of fourteen,” 


By taking no count of those who profess no religion at all these 
provisions fall short of granting full liberty of conscience. But 
the liberal deputies in the Douma were forced to yield this point 
in order to secure the support of the Octoberists without whom the 
law could not have been brought to a successful issue. As it 
stands the law is held to have almost the same significance for 
Russia as the separation act had for France, and the liberal press 


is jubilant. The Sz. Petersburger Zeitung observes: 


“For the present we have good reason to rejoice at this triumph 
of the good cause. Whatever obstacles the law may encounter in 
its further progress, its adoption by the Douma is of far-reaching 
importance, because it will raise the position of the Douma in the 
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eyes of the people. We can now look forward to the summer re- 
cess with better feelings than we had hoped for a short time ago.” 

The S/ovo (St. Petersburg), a progressive paper, writes: 

“The Douma’s vote has clearly demonstrated to the Russian 
people who it is that stands for liberty of conscience and who is 
opposed to it. The members of the right, by voting against it, 
have only served to make this point the clearer. Whatever the 
future fate of the law may be, the result of the vote will signify the 
strengthening of the representative body in the country, that is, 
its strengthening in the hearts of the Russian citizens. This isa 
result of great import, to be valued especially in these sad days of 
Russia. Another indirect result will be that it will provide a 


stimulus for the speedy reform of true orthodoxy and of the true 
orthodox Church.” 


The same exultant note is sounded by the Birzhevaya Viedo- 
mosti, the organ of the industrial and the merchant class: 

“The Octoberist party which holds the balance of power in the 
Douma has stood its test well. It has not permitted itself to be 
turned astray either by the casuistry or the hysterical shouts of the 
members of the right, who pretended to see in this law the under- 
mining of our fundamental laws, an attempt against the interests 
of the ruling Church, and even treason against our fatherland. 
We greet with joy this victory of the Douma over itself, and over 
the terrors with which the extreme conservatives tried to intimi- 
date it. The people will know how to appreciate this important 
step of its chosen representatives toward the rehabilitation of the 
Russian state.” 

This law elaborated by a commission after six months’ delibera- 
tion produced violent debates when introduced into the Douma, 
culminating in what some Russian papers pronounce “the most 
discrediting scandal that has occurred inthe Douma.” The cleri- 
cal and ultra-conservative deputies fought the law bitterly at 
every point, and for days indulged in fierce invective against their 
opponents. When Baron Meyendorff, the temporary presiding 
officer, politely called Bishop Yevlogy to order for characterizing 
the language of a liberal deputy “as pharisaical, hypocritical, and 
a mockery of the truth,” he was greeted by a storm of abuse from 
the right. “How does a foreigner dare to call to order a true 
orthodox bishop ?” “German phiz!” “Put him out!” “Down 
with the German!” -.Other epithets were hurled about which the 
Riech declares impossible to reprint, and which compelled the 
official women stenographers to leave the hall. For atime Baron 
Meyendorff was threatened with physical violence, and unable to 
restore order, he adjourned the Douma and left the hall. 

The comment of the conservative press reflects in the main the 
spirit animating the deputies of the right in their fight against the 
toleration law. The Russkoye Znamya (St. Petersburg), the 
mouthpiece of the notorious League of the Russian People, says: 

“The third Douma has now proved that, like the first two 
Doumas, it is not acting for the preservation of the state but for 
its destruction.” 


Even the Movoye Vremya (St. Petersburg), which claims to 
favor a progressive policy, opposes the toleration law on the 
ground that religious freedom is impossible in Russia: 

“We express our firm conviction when we say that the Douma’s 
vote has shown its estrangement not only from the public-spirited 
elements of the Russian people, but also from plain common 
sense. It is to be hoped that the Douma did not desire to over- 
throw the fundamental law. But does not the fundamental law 
impose upon the Czar, his wife, and heir-apparent the orthodox 
faith? Then how does this tally with the act passed by the 
Douma? Has the Doumathought of this? In what position does 
the law place the Czar, without whose approval all the legislation 
forced through by a bloc of Octoberists, unbelievers, and followers 
of strange beliefs must remain void, without force, and without 
meaning ? The Douma seems to have taken no account of the 
fact that the Greek orthodox Russian peopie who created the Rus- 
sian state will not comprehend how a Greek orthodox Russian 
Czar can approve a law that places Judaism, Mohammedanism, , 
and even paganism on the same footing as the true orthodox re- 
ligion.”— Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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OPERA FOR THE PROLETARIAT 


HE Protean Oscar Hammerstein has shown himself in still 


another guise. Now it is as a schoolmaster in opera; and 
he has told us that he will initiate “an educational season ” to last 
from August 30 to November 15, merging then into the regular 
season. When Mr. Hammerstein 
built the Manhattan it was to cater 
to a public that was not to be found 
at the Metropolitan, one whom he 
said he had caught signs of in ‘the 
frenzied applause that followed the 
infrequent operatic solo offered by 
But the Man- 
hattan prices seemed too rich a bait 
for this element of the public. 


the vaudeville houses. 


Now 
Mr. Hammerstein drops his “lure” 
deeper for his audience, and the 
most he will ask of them is $2 for 
aseat. The operas to be presented 
are the standard ones in French and 
Italian, and the company is to be 
headed by a youth of twenty-two 
whose tenor voice is said to have 
caused Caruso to explode with anger 
over the fact that their names differ 
but by a couple of vowels. He is 
Federico de Carasa. After the 
season in New York the new com- 
pany will go to other cities, and, as 
the New York 7Z7imes observes, will 
solve the problem whether “the peo- 
ple are craving for good opera, dis- 
sociated from fine 
clothes” or in other words: “ Does 
Mr. 
Hammerstein, it is needless to say, 
is jubilant over his new venture and 
on returning from the European 
operatic forcing-houses, thus gave 


fashion and 


the proletariat yearn for art?” 


forth his plans to a 7zmes reporter: 


“My sojourn in Europe was de- 
voted to the recruiting of the en- 
semble for my opera company, the 
obtaining of new operas, the forma- 
tion of an entire company for the 
opera-comique and the operettas, 
and the creation of an opera com- 
pany with material absolutely new 
to America for one of the most important experiments in my 
operatic career. This is for what I can justly term the educa- 
tional season, which is to open the Manhattan Opera House on 
August 30 and continue until November 15, when the regular 
subscription season will begin. 

“My object in establishing this new company is to create more 
opera goers, to impart to the masses of our population the beauties 


Courtesy of ‘‘ Musical America.”’ 


and uplifting sentiments of opera, and to do alone what the govern-. 


ments and municipalities of Europe strive to do by the erection 
of opera-houses and continued subvention. 

“From a commercial point of view such an effort by a single in- 
dividual, unaided by subscriptions or contributions from the 
wealthy, may be termed foolhardy, but as I am in possession of 
my Own opera-house, equipped with every possible adjunct for 
opera performances, and as monetary considerations are not en- 
tering into my efforts in this direction, the solution depends upon 
the interest the public will take. 

“To allow the masses to enjoy opera performances the prices 
are to be exceedingly reasonable, but the performances will be of 
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FEDERICO DE CARASA, 


Mr. Hammerstein’s new tenor who is to figure in the season of 
educational opera. 











a character and standing bordering on those that the New-York 
audiences demand during the regular season. The cheapness 
exists only in the prices. 

“Inasmuch as the preliminary season is to have a répertoire of 
operas in Italian and French, it was necessary, in order to avoid 
the expense of engaging a double company, to select artists who 
could sing in both languages. The difficulty of getting such a 
force can hardly be overestimated. 
I ransacked the opera-houses of 
Europe, and now find “myself in 
possession of an ensemble number- 
ing twenty-four singers, which would 
be a credit to any opera-house.” 


Mr. Hammerstein thus whets the 
appetite by a glimpse of prepara- 
tions: 

“The great new tenor, Federico 
de Carasa,” of Madrid; “Mar- 
guerite Sylva, a New-York girl; 
Miranda, a_ coloratura soprano of 
European repute, and Mlle. Valda- 
rez, acontralto of phenomenal range, 
are but a few of this remarkable list 
of singers which I will present during 
the educational season. And when 
it is taken into consideration that 
the first week’s repertoire will con- 
sist of performances of ‘Le Pro- 
phéte,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Aida,’ ‘Car- 
men,’ and ‘La Juive,’ that the full 
Manhattan Opera House chorus and 
orchestra will participate, and that 
the prices in the orchestra stalls, 
with the exception of a few rows, 
will be $1.50, and decreasing in the 
upper parts to as low as socents, the 
undertaking should cause the music- 
loving people of New York to rally 
to its support.” 


A BOND BETWEEN 
SPAIN AND AMERICA 


HE mystery of the sudden and 
enormous popularity of Signor 
Sorolla’s pictures when exhibited at 
the hallof the Hispanic Society, New 
York, is yet unexplained. But one of 
its important effects was the discov- 
ery, for the public at large, of the so- 
ciety itself and the building, popu- 
larly called the “Spanish Museum,” 
where its collections are housed. ‘This Society, we are told, boasts 
no less an object than the breaking down of barriers between the 
Spanish and English-speaking peoples. How much the Spanish 
painter himself contributed to the cause is probably incalculable. 
“ At the present time the Spanish and English peoples do not un- 
derstand each other,” said one of the founders of the Society at 
the time the Hispanic Museum was opened. “It is our purpose 
to do away with this misunderstanding . . . to make it possible 
here in New York to study the history, language, literature, and 
art of the Spanish and Portuguese.” The Society was founded on 
May 18, 1904, and, says a writer in the New York Evening Post, 
“has now become a _ recognized educational power in the com- 
munity.” The Museum which stands in Audubon Park is thus 
described : 


“It has caused some annoyance among the members to hear their 
building described as a museum—a title which, as generally under- 


stood, is entirely too pretentious, in their opinion. Jt was not the 
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original intention of the Society that their home should be known 
as anything other than just what it really is—the home of the His- 
panic Society of America, a place primarily for the small collec- 
tions of works of art and numerous volumes preserved by its 
members. In short, it was to serve as a reference library, and its 
equipment has been acquired with that intention. 

“ But if such was the original purpose of its founders, the Society 
would seem to have outgrown their expectations. Clearly they 
did not foresee what the future had in store, for its sphere of in- 
fluence to-day has exceeded the narrow limits originally set down. 
As a semi-public institution, the Hispanic Society has taken its 
place among those of the foremost rank, and whatever may be the 
opinion of its members as to the most-appropriate designation for 
their home, it has undoubtedly acquired all the ear-marks of a 
public museum. ...... 

“It is worth noting that no wood has been used in the construc- 
tion of the Hispanic Society building. It is absolutely fire-proof. 
To casual observers who visit the place, this is not apparent, for 
the interior finishings are made to look like wood. As a matter 
of fact, every bit of trim and molding is copper, tho it does not so 
appear to the eye. The exterior is treated in Spanish style, with 
sloping tile roof and high Ionic columns, which fiank the main 
entrance. The approach is by graded terraces from One Hundred 
and Fifty-sixth Street, which lead up to the main fagade, bearing 
a frieze on which are inscribed the names of Columbus, Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega, Camoens, Loyola, and Velasquez. 

“The rear fagade has been treated more simply, there being no 
windows on this side in order to present an unbroken wall space 
within for exhibitions of paintings. ‘The frieze in the rear bears 
the names of other notable men of Spain—Averroes, Almanzor, 
The Cid, Charles V., Magellan, San Martin, and Calderon. 

“ Above the basement and sub-basement, wherein are the stack 
and storage-rooms, vaults, photographic, librarians’, and cata- 
logers’ rooms, is the main reading and exhibition chamber. It is 
a large, high-ceilinged room, in Spanish Renaissance, and exe- 
cuted in terracotta. It was in this room that the works of Sorolla 
and Zuloaga were displayed. Space for objects of sculpture, 
pictures, manuscripts, maps, and other objects of interest is 
afforded in the galleries encircling the main reading-room, while 
there are balconies above this devoted to the use of the museum 
proper. 2... - 

“Students of Hispanic lore take delight in pointing out to visitors 
a huge pair of bronze Arabic doors that flank the main entrance. 
According to data in President Huntington’s possession, these 
doors were built in the year 1381, by a Mameluke general, Barkok. 
They were taken from a mosque in Cairo,.and are of great inter- 
est as showing the character of Arabic art before the influence of 
Christianity began to be felt. Intricate as is their design, the 
massive portals contain no semblance of living objects. In the 
center of each isa ponderous knocker, from which shields and 
other heraldic emblems radiate in all directions. 

“To the layman, these doors are a marvel of workmanship, but 
they are full of meaning to the experienced eye. With the aid of 
these portals, supplemented by one of the largest collections of 
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tiles from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century, students are able 
to trace the gradual development and changes in Spanish, Moor- 
ish, and Arabic art, almost down to the present day. The tiles, 
which are to be seen in another part of the building, are called in 
Spanish ‘azulejos,’ from 
‘azul,’ meaning blue. Theold 
Spanish  tile-makers used 
much blue in their craft. 

“Included in the collection 
of relics are specimens of 
pottery from the fifth century 
before Christ to the present 
time, textiles, coins, medals, 
silver, sixteenth-century carv- 
ings in wood and marble, 
andironwork, Grouped, they 
constitute one of the most 
valuable and complete collec- 
tions of the kind in existence. 
Considerable important mat- 
ter relating to the voyage of 
Columbus and the subsequent 
settlement of the Spaniards in 
this country is also to be found 
on the shelves of the museum, 
and there are more than 30,000 
volumes of reference relating 
to the history and literature of 
various languages. An origi- 
nal copy of ‘Don Quixote’ is 
among the relics highly prized 
by the Society. The Revue 
Hispanigue, a volume de- 
voted to matters of interest 
to students of Hispanic his- 
tory, is published four times 
a year in Paris by the Society, and it also issues from time to time 
pamphlets on Hispanic subjects and maps.” 

















ARCHER M. HUNTINGTON, 
The moving spirit in the founding of 
the Hispanic Society and its present 
president. 


The moving spirit in this enterprise was Mr. Archer Hunting- 
ton, who has contributed both zeal and money to the furtherance 
of the project. 

By the terms of the constitution active membership in the His- 
panic Society is limited to one hundred “known as an international 
body,” while the number of corresponding members is not re- 
stricted. The Society also elects honorary members, associates, 
and fellows. Mr. Huntington is its president; Mr. W. R. Martin, 
the librarian. The account in 7he Evening Post gives this addi- 
tional information: 

“In addition there is an advisory board, composed of representa- 
tive Americans and Spaniards. This board is at present consti- 
tuted as follows: Porfirio Diaz, President of Mexico; Arthur T. 
Hadley, president of Yale University; Marcelino Menendez y 
Pelayo, James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, R. 











Foulché-Delbosc, Hugo A. Rennert, 
Samuel L, Clemens (Mark Twain). 
Darius Ogden Mills, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Florimond Duke of Loubat. 

“Red tape is conspicuously absent 
in the workings of the organization, 
and the fewrules that have been laid 
down are for the convenience of visi- 
tors who use the building, its valuable 
collections of letters, and manuscripts 
and books, as well as for the members 
themselves. While the facilities of the 
museum are at the disposal of all those 
who apply, books and other works of 
interest to the student are never taken 
outside the building. Itisa reference 
library exclusively, and not even the 
members and officers of the Society, 








THE HISPANIC MUSEUM, 


Founded by the Hispanic Society which aims to propagate a better understanding between Spanish: and 


English-speaking peoples. 


who constitute but a small part of 
those who havecome to rely upon the 
material there, are allowed to infringe 
upon this rule.” 
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READING OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


HE college student may well wonder if there is anything left 
to learn about him, If it were not generally supposed that, 


at this season, he emerges from academic halls plentifully supplied 


with self-satisfaction he might be dismayed at 
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for the “yellow” sheet; “nearly all of the papers named are clean 
sheets, and the majority of them are non-partizan in politics,” 
We read: 


“The interest in weekly papers was found to be more lively than 
in newspapers. Twenty students are not regular readers of any 


But weekly papers find more favor. 





the analytical gaze that the world turns upon 
him. “There is much discussion concerning 
his value to the world at large,” observes one 
writer with nonchalance. It is perhaps one 
reason why this contributor to 7#e Outlook, Mr. 
D. H. Stevens, has “sought to discover how 
much interest college students have in current 
events and what class of reading-matter they 
find interesting.” Mr. Stevens pursued his 
investigations in “one of the larger universi- 
ties of the Middle West,” and finds that at least 
in this case the common supposition is not 
supported by the facts that students are too 
busy with their text-books to read anything 
further. The questions that were put to the 
students—under-classmen 
stance—were these: 


in the present in- 


“First, whether or not they habitually read 
any daily paper; second, whether they read 
any weekly; third, what books of fiction they 
had read during the past six months; and, 
fourth, what books aside from novels had been 
read during the same period. All of this read- 














ing was to be apart frem the requirements of 
any college class. The group included about 
the same number of men as of women, and 
eighty-eight replies were received. It is be- 
lieved that all of the papers were carefully and honestly prepared.” 


Daily papers it was found did not constitute a habit. “Thirty- 
five per cent. of the number, that is, thirty of the eighty-eight 
students, habitually read no daily papers.” This fact, “well 
known among teachers,” may cause astonishment outside college 
walls. “The men read the headings, a little political news, and 
all of the sporting sheet; a very few of them keep well informed 


of the important events of the world as they occur.” Few care 
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ROOM AT THE HISPANIC MUSEUM, 


Showing ancient pottery and sculpture, cabinets of rare books and manuscripts, and reproductions 


of famous Spanish paintings. 


weekly ; but many of these read them occasionally. On the other 
hand, many of the entire number read two or three weekly journals, 
and all of this reading seems to have been done with thoroughness. 
Three students are habitual readers of scientific journals, nine of 
religious papers, and twenty-four of papers that review current 
events. By far the largest number, forty-six in all, read weeklies 
made up of editorials on current topics and of short stories. Two 
facts are apparent from these figures: college students are especi- 
ally fond of fiction in the short-story form, and they gain their 
knowledge of current events through the brief 
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editorials of the weekly instead of from the 
daily paper. The weeklies named were, without 
exception, non-partizan journals with a national 
circulation, that treat topics in an unpreju- 
diced, comprehensive manner. It is evident 
that the student who keeps well informed on 
current events is coming to depend on the 
weekly paper for his information. 

“Why the journals that contain short stories 
are preferred is revealed by the following facts 
concerning novel-reading. No figures were 
obtained regarding monthly magazines, but a 
general expression showed the same general 
facts that appear in the figures concerning the 
weeklies. All of the students are readers of 
some monthly magazine, but all naturally 
choose monthlies and weeklies of the same 
general character. 

“Passing from fiction in its shorter forms to 
a consideration of the novel, we discover the 
cause for the popularity of the short story 
among college students. During six months of 
residence in college, all but sixteen had read 
some longer work of fiction. Fourteen had 
read a novel every month, and two had read 
one every fortnight. But the average number 
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This room was cleared for the exhibition of the works of Sorolla and Zuloaga. The former 


artist’s paintings drew more than 150,000 visitors, 


read by each student during, the six months 
was less than four. The explanation seems to 
be that the student rarely finds time to read 
uninterruptedly a story of three or four hundred 
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pages. In his demand for condensed stories he is thoroughly 
American. College duties are acting as an actual restraint upon 
the tendency to read novels that is natural to younger people. 
What few novels had been read during the six months were of 
every conceivable sort, varying from the staid works of Jane Aus- 
ten and Sir Walter Scott to the popular, and even some of the 
notorious, works of our own writers. Evidently most of them 
were read through capricious curiosity rather than because of 
any well-developed taste for a special type of fiction.” 


More “surprizing” facts were discovered in the realm of non- 
fiction. Less than half read the Bible with any regularity. About 
the same number show an interest in essays on a wide range of 
subjects. Emerson, Van Dyke, and Carlyle have many followers. 
“Thirty-three students had read some poetry for pleasure, princi- 
pally Longfellow and Tennyson. About fifteen have an interest 


in modern plays that has doubtless been aroused by seeing the 
stage production.” Further: 


“Among the eighty-eight students, five had read the biography 
of one great man during the six months’ time. Of these five, four 
were women! Truly, ‘the wisest books in the libraries,’ the well- 
springs of inspiration for the youth of all ages, lie in sore straits. 
It is possible that history and literature courses afford college 
students some conceptions of the characters of the world’s great 
men. But such brief reference can give them very little inspira- 
tion in comparison with that gained by a detailed study of the 
struggles, discouragements, and final success of some one great 
man. The value of biographical study in the formation of 
character is too well known to need an extended defense. 

“From these facts some conclusions are obvious. The college 
student of to-day has a wholesome, tho misguided, taste in his 
general reading. Doubtless a more careful direction of his outside 
reading during high-school years would greatly develop his taste 
for standard fiction. American college students are clearly defi- 
cient in two fields of knowledge that are familiar ground to his 
English cousins, namely, present-day politics and the English 
Bible. A similar inquiry in English schools would scarcely reveal 
any such ignorance of biography as appears in this specific case. 

“This lack of interest in biography, as well as other faulty habits 
in reading, might easily be remedied by the suggestive directions 
of high-school and college instructors. It is a matter worthy of 
attention. The acquirement of acorrect taste in reading is a large 
part of a liberal education, particularly in an age when reading is 
an almost universal habit. There are many evidences of poor 
taste in reading throughout America. ‘The mass is unwieldy and 
the process of improvement slow. But there is a very definite 
work, and one that will greatly elevate the general taste for profit- 
able reading, to be done in our colleges and universities.” 


THE LONELY MAN OF DENMARK 


T is often said that we bow respectfully to the great books—and 
do not readthem. But it must be seldom given to a man to 
find himself the object of such veneration and neglect. Yet this 
is the picture we are given of George Brandes, the Danish critic 
and essayist, the author among other things of a life of Shake- 
speare and a work on the Romantic movement in Europe. Hehas 
achieved a European fame, his books are translated into English, 
he is one of the recognized intellectual giants, yet he asserts that 
few buy his books, his royalties are pitifully small. He spends 
his days in contemptuous aloofness from the world, pursuing the 
intellectual life and writing more books that only the very few 
will read. “I am famous,” he said to Mr. George Sylvester 
Viereck, who not long since paid him a visit. “But that is of no 
avail if nobody reads me. My publishers never sell more than 
forty copies of my books.” In the St. Louis A/irror we read 
further Mr. Viereck’s account of his interview: 


““Impossible!’ I cried. ‘They must cheat you.’ 

“*No. Ihave many publishers, and they can’t all be crooked. 
Why, of the British edition of my memoirs only two copies were 
actually sold!’ 
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“*T am sure,’ I said, ‘that one was bought by James Huneker.’ 

““They haven’t even issued the second volume. And I don’t 
ask them. Iam too proud.’ 

“*How could you have made your reputation, if the sales of your 
books are so circumscribed ?’ 

“*T am sure I don’t know. Some time ago I was lionized in 
France. I was dragged from banquet to banquet. Countless 
tributes were paid to my genius. And yet, I knew that none of 
the people who said sweet things to me had read my books. Only 
one of my books had been issued in French at that time.’ 

“But they read your essays in magazines. I have heard it said 
that they pay you fabulous prices.’ 

“A sad smile flickered across the Jovian visage. ‘When the 
twentieth century was about to be ushered in, a prosperous Ger- 
man newspaper wrote to me that they had planned to publish a 
full-page review of the nineteenth century by a poet, a philosopher, 
and a scholar, and that 1 was their man because | combined in 
my person the qualities of the three. I don’t care to write for 
newspapers. It detracts from my vitality and distracts me from 
my real pursuits. But as the chance for such an article occurs 
only once in a hundred years, and I didn’t expect to live through 
another century, I agreed to undertake the task for a remuneration 
of 500 crowns ($125). They replied regretting that they had 
written to me, and that in view of my unreasonable demands 
they would be compelled to enlist the service of less expensive 
pens.’ 

“*But surely American magazines pay you well ?’ 

“*They write to me occasionally for contributions and ask me 
to name my own price. 1 don’t care to do that sort of thing for 
less than 500 crowns. And they usually send me one-half of what 
I demand.’ 

“*That is almost incredible.’ 

“‘Tamold. The public is used tomy name. They want new 
people. Younger writers. And I don’t blame them.’ 

“I wonder if Homer or Goethe would have observed with such 
colossal indifference the rising of new suns on the literary horizon. 
And if the yellow press would have put them on half-pay. 

““Why,’ Brandes continued, and his eyes swept across an im- 
mense row of books reaching from one end of the room to the 
other, ‘all my books published in the English language earn for 
me less than $50 per annum.’ : 

“Fifty dollars! Wassuch the interest paid by us on the greatest 
outlay of intellectual capital the world has known since the days 
of Voltaire! 

“*But,’ I questioned, ‘how about the series of contemporary 
men of letters published under your editorship in the United 
States, in Germany, and in England ?’ 

“*T have resigned the editorship. Subsequently, the publisher 
offered me 100 marks ($25) for the use of my name.’ 

“And Theodore Roosevelt is paid $1 a word! 

“*And then,’ Brandes added, pointing contemptuously to a 
booklet in English, ‘this is merely one chapter from one of ny 
books. I suspect it is too expensive to reprint them entirely in 
the English language. I write only in Danish. As a young man, 
I used to write German and English, but I can’t bother to re- 
write my books several times. I must devote myself to my 
studies.’” 


There was something inspiring as well as pathetic, observes Mr. 
Viereck, in the figure of this world-renowned writer who faithfully 
worked night and day to embody his visions for the forty people 
who buy his books! “Swinburne said with delightful irony that 
he worked for antiquity. George Brandes cares likewise not a 
whit for the present and not a whit for the future.” He said: 


“*All great men have been in conflict with their age. A great 
man’s life is one continuous battle against mediocrity, which he 
outshines and which strives to obscure him. When Shakespeare 
left London not a single banquet was given in his honor. When 
he buried himself in Stratford, mediocrity triumphed. But now 
the laugh is on them. A great man expresses merely himself, 
altho it has been said of Voltaire that he was nota man, but an 
epoch. I don’t believe in nationalism. I don’t believe in nations. 
The Germans and the Americans are perfectly mad in their racial 
pride. And we Danes call ourselves the people of Ged’s heart! 
There are only individuals. Nothing else. No progress. Noth- 
ing. What we call progress being merely the progressive idiocy 
of the world.’” 
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Do You 
Realize the 
Possibilities 


Of Concrete Construction? 


Whatever you are going to build—small farm | 
building, bungalow or mausion—Concrete offers | 
advantages over any other material that you 
can use. It means unlimited architectural possi- 
bilities, small cost and the permanency of stone. 


Dragon 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


is the very highest grade obtainable. It has been 
used exclusively in many of the inost notable 
structures of he past twenty years, because of 
its absolutely uniform quality. Its manufac- 
turers have been making the finest grade of 
Cement for more than three-quarters of a 
CENTURY. Donot experiment—see that your 
builder uses Dragon Portland Cement. 


iteegenrannpecmeagntsnatianinieiaeanale 








Whatever you are going 
to build, write for our latest 
book about Concrete Con- 
struction. It contains much 
interesting and valuable in- 

Jormation and may be the 
Sa) 22cans of saving you many 

s) dollars. 

Our expert consulting 
engineer has a national 
reputation, His advice ts 
at your service without 

charge. Writeus today. 


The Lawrence Cement Company 


ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, P-es’t 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


C.H. CEMENT & M. CO., Cumberland, Md. 
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‘Trace Mann Reo. US Par Orr 
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on Dainty 
ie Baint 
+h Govered | 
Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


Particularly Desirable 
after Dinner 





RST 


BETTER—STRONGER 


More lasting in flavor than any other. 
A try—a test—Good-bye to the rest ! 





Sold in 5¢Wtand 25¢ packets 
rank ex & Company Inc. 
Philadelphia USA.and CorontoCan. 
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She ; Shore ts now 
gaa: Oy Car “god amd Specalrred “aimee 


Women’s Store 


Jewelry Store 
Housewares Basement 








Galleries Men’s Store 
Furnishing and Decoration Book Store 


Pianoforte Salons Sporting-Goods Store 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER SERVICE 








THREE INVITATIONS 
TO HOME LOVERS 


HO, among the countless visitors to the Wanamaker Stores, 
can forget the first view of the Galleries of Furnishing and 
Decoration, and the quick delicious feeling of surprise, in the 
superbly appointed Piano Salons, the exhibits of a long per- 
spective of the world’s famous Pianos, and the daily concerts 
in the great Auditorium; the pleasing sense of novelty in the 
beautiful Ceramic Galleries, Crystal Alcoves, Picture and Art Salons; the 
joyful consciousness of entering on a long anticipated pleasure in the 
splendid Drapery Gallery, the three vast Furniture Galleries and the famous 
‘“‘House Palatial,’’ whose Furnishing-Arts exhibits delight the senses and 


thrill the hearts of A MILLION AND A HALF VISITORS ANNUALLY! 





1. Those who will bein New York during 
vacation season, are cordially invited to be 
our guests, and mingle with the home 
lovers, from all over the country, who find 
the Galleries’ displays so eloquent in sug- 
gestion and inspiration in the Home- 
Making Arts; and to revel in the displays 
in the Women’s Store—the old A. T. 
Stewart Building. 

2, Those who are unable to visit us, and who 
will write, will be mailed (without charge, post- 
paid) a copy of the daintily illustrated Wana- 
maker “‘ GUIDE BOOK,” which tells all about 
both stores, the latest fashions in Home Furnish- 
ing and Women’s and Men’s Apparel, and de- 
scribes our various catalogues and folios, our 
system of sending samples, and the Correspon- 
dence Advisory Bureau of the Wanamaker Inter- 
national Mail Order Service. 





The “‘ Larchmont” Secretary Desk 
No. 317—Solid Mahogany, $53.00 


The quaint Sheraton Secretary Desk, here illustrated, is taken from our folio of 
‘““FOREFATHERS FURNITURE” and is one of four hundred and fifty-one pieces, 
therein shown. 

3. Those who have a room—or house—to decorate and furnish, and who 
will send us a rough sketch, or blue print, will receive samples, color-schemes, 
pictures of furniture, suggestions and estimates, if they will address our 
“DECORATIVE ADVISORY BUREAU, Section K’’—no charge for this 


service. Send all communications to the New York Store. ; 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia NEW YORK Paris 
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Shines brightly in &' house’ where 
SAPOLMIO abolishes dirt, but “Dirt 
and despair are close of kin=Try itin 
your next house cleaning -Bec-1 
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Professor 
Irving Fisher 


says: 
* 

‘A report which I have recently prepared for the Con- 
servation Commission, based on data contributed from 
acknowledged American Authorities, shows that human life 
in America could be lengthened by the adoption of hygienic 
forms already known and entirely onal.” 


If the mothers of our land who do not nurse their babies, 
would bring them up on Holstein Milk, not only would the 
infant mortality rate drop, but our babies would grow into 
strong, robust and healthy men and women. 


How can they help it? 

The Holstein cow is a wonder for vitality and strength 
and her milk is not only nearest to breast milk, but is 
more easily digested than any other milk because it is not 
so rich in cream (butterfat), and the cream particles (glob- 
ules of fat) in it are much smaller than in other milks and 
more easily handled by the stomach. 














If you cannot get it from avd milkman, send us his 
name and address and we will help you out. 


Send for our FREE book “‘ The Story of Holstein Milk.” 
It is interesting and educative and will no doubt be a benefit 
to some one if you send for it. 















HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


merican Building 
Brattleboro, Vermont 








CURRENT POETRY 


The Child in the Garden 
By Henry van Dyke 


When to the garden of untroubled thought 
I came of late, and saw the open door, 
And wished again to enter and explore 
The sweet, wild ways with stainless bloom inwrought, 
And bowers of innocence with beauty fraught, 
It seemed some purer voice must speak before 
It dared to tread the garden, loved of yore, 
That Eden lost unknown, and found unsought. 


Then just within the gate I saw a child— 
A strange child, yet to my heart most dear— 
He held his hands to me, and softly smiled 
With eyes that knew no shade of sin or fear; 
“Come in,” he said, “and play awhile with me; 
I am the little child you used to be.” 
—The Presbyterian (Philadelphia). 





Youth of the Year 
By Mary Norswortuy SHEPARD 


Friends, I did know the maid had passed this way, 
For through the orchard’s branching tracery 
The wind had blown her rosy frock about, 
To float and catch on every naked tree. 


And where the brook, beneath the alder shade, 
Cleaves through the mead its Hyla-haunted rim, 
Her purple veil had floated to the ground, 
And the bright sod with violets was dim. 


But when I knelt beside the rounded pool, 
The radiant double of the sky to see, 
Over my shoulder in that limpid glass 
She bent—and looked at me. 
—Harper's Magazine (July). 
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The Secured Certificates of De- 
it issued by this institution com- 
bine profit and security in the highest 
egree. Lawyers, ple, ministers, 
school teachers, business men, women 
and persons engaged in almost every 
known occupation deposit their funds 
on our 6% Secured Certificate of Deposit 
plan, because their money is safe- 
uarded with the utmost certainty, the 
fnterest is paid promptly and there is 
no trouble or expense connected there- 
with. If your money is drawing less than 
6%, please write for our booklet “*F.’ 


Capital and Surplus $350,000 
















SALT LAKE SECURITY 
<»oTRUST COMPANY | 















Noon 
By Freperic MANNING 


Charmed into silence lay 
The forest, dimly lit; 

No wind that summer day 
Moved the least leaf of it: 


No choric branches stirred 
Its calm profound and deep, 
Nor voice of any bird, 

But silence dreamed like sleep. 


Like dew upon the grass 
It fell upon my soul: 

Loosed it to soar and pass 
Beyond the stars’ control. 


Vague memories it woke, 
Shapes far too frail for touch; 

And then the silence broke: 

Lest I should learn too much. 

—Atlantic Monthly (July). 


The Consoler 
By TuHEoposi1a GARRISON © 


Time comes to grief as sleep to weariness. 
On silent sandals and with shadowy hair 
Sleep bends to sooth the fretful daytime care, 
And Time unto my grief shall do no less. 
But yet a little and his hands shall press 
Above the weeping eyes and close them there, 
Above the trembling lips, till all despair 
Lies like a sleeping child in his caress. 


And when my sorrow wakes it will not be 
My sorrow any more, for I shall smile, 
Beholding it, to know it comforted; 
No sorrow, but a gentle memory 
That still may walk with me a little while, 
At twilight, or when April boughs are spread. 
—Cosmopolitan Monthly (August). 








| Superior to Lemonade 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
| A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water, with 









COLGATES 


DENTAL CREAM 


COMES OUT 

A RIBBON-— ‘¢{\| 
LIES FLAT 

ON THE 


LY 


BRUSH 


42 Inches of Cream 
In Trial Tube 
Sent for 4 Cents 
Used twice a day will last three weeks 
DELICIOUS—ANTISEPTIC 
Colgate & Co., Dept. Y, 55 John St., N.Y. 





f LEARN TO SWIM ) 


BY ONE TRIAL 
~7 ¥ 





er-Wi 





| 
GREAT SPORT IN THE 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them without 
aneffort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad’s water-wings 
and be convinced you can learn to swim the first day you are in 
the water. For those who can swim they furnish a source o! 
amusement nothing can equal. Easily adjusted. Take no more 
room than a pocket handkerchief. Sold by Dry-goods, Sporting: 
goods, Druggists, Hardware dealers, etc. Ordering from us 
direct, enclose price to Dept. D, 

AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken. N. J. 

Lendon Branch: 8 Long Lane, Aldersgate St., E. C. 
Educational Dept. London County Council classified 





Notre: 
Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 








Bright Young Men wanted to act as Agents. Liberal induce- 
ments offered. Send fur particulars. } 












for six months 





A New $1 Offer—“Keith's” 














No. 37—G2000. One of the 100. 
$1.50 year. News-stands lic copy. Each 60-page issue gives 
several designs by leading architects. 
other books for home-builders are: 

100 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,500 to $6,000 . . . 
100 designs for Cement and English Half Timber. . . 
192-page book—Practical House Decoration. .... . . 
122 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms. etc. 
Any one of these books and ‘‘Keith’s’’ one year . . 2.00 
L. KEITH, 374 Lumber Ex. Minneapolis, Minn.qaa 


























; sugar, makes a delicious summer 
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——9 ,(1)59-Word 


Business Book Free 
Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 





increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 


— How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
— How to advertise a business 
— How to devise office methods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
oader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
**Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.'’ Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 41-724, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Rubbing It In.— Why do you always go out 
on the balcony when I begin to sing, John? Can't 
you bear to listen to me?” 

“Tt isn’t that, but I don’t want the neighbors to 
think I’m a wife-beater.’’—Kansas City Journal. 





Corrected.—Mosie was a typhoid convalescent. 
He had been in the hospital seven weeks, but in all 
that time no one had succeeded in winning even the 











faintest smile from the little fellow. Perhaps the 
sorrows of Russia were still too vivid a memory. 

And then one day the nurse tickled him playfully 
under the chin. He looked up with a pitiful little 
smile. 

‘‘Oh, so you are ticklish!’’ said the nurse, laugh- 
ing. 
“No, ma’am,” he replied, the smile instantly van- 
ishing, ‘‘I’m Yiddish.’’—Everybody’s Magazine. 





Up-to-Date.—Lapy—"“ But poverty is no excuse | 
for being dirty! Do you mever wash your face?”’ | 

TRAMP (with an injured air)—‘‘ Pardon me, Lady, | 
but I’ve adopted this ‘ere dry-cleanin’ process as 
bein’ more ’ealthy and ’i-geenic.””—Punch. 

Giving Her Away.—‘‘'Who gave the bride 
away?” | 
“Her little brother. He stood up right in the 
middle of the ceremony and yelled, ‘Hurrah, Fanny, 
you've got him at last!’ ’"—Western Christian Advo- 
cate, i 





As a Last Resort.—The stranger had been bia | 
pelled to linger twenty-four hours within the gates. 

“Well,” queried thé landlord of the village inn, as 
the stranger was settling his bill, ‘“what do you 
think of our place as a summer resort?” | 

“T’'d hate to tell you,’’ answered the stranger, as 
he picked up his grip. ‘Even what I think of it 
as a last resort would not look well in print.”— 
Chicago News. 





HOME TESTING 
A Sure and Easy Test on Coffee. 





To decide the all important question of 
coffee, whether or not it is really the hidden 
cause of physical ails and approaching fixed 
disease, one should make a test of 10 oy 
by leaving off coffee entirely and using well- 
made Postum. 

If relief follows you may know to a cer- 
tainty that coffee has been your vicious 
enemy Of course you can take it back to 
your heart again, if you like to keep sick. 

A lady says: ‘‘I had suffered with stom- 
ach trouble, nervousness and terrible sick 
headaches ever since I was a little child, for 
my people were always great coffee drinkers 
and let us children have all we wanted. I 
got so I thought 1 could not live without 
coffee but I would not acknowledge that it 
caused my suffering. 

“Then I read so many articles about 
Postum that I decided to give it a fair trial. 
I had not used it two weeks in place of 
coffee until I began to feel like a different 

rson. The headaches and nervousness 

isappeared and whereas I used to be sick 
two or three days out of a week while drink- 
ing coffee I am now well and strong and 
sturdy seven days a week, thanks to 
Postum. 

‘‘T had been using Postum three months 
and had never been sick a day when I 
thought I would experiment and see if it 
really was coffee that caused the trouble, so 
I began to drink coffee again and inside of a 
week I had asick spell. I was so ill I was 
soon convinced that coffee was the cause of, 
all my misery and I went back to Postum 
with the result that I was soon well and 
strong again and determined to stick to 
Postum and leave coffee alone inthe future.’’ 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 





The Great 
Responsibility 


assumed in declaring to the public that 
one certain make of caskets and funeral 
furnishments represents the highest ob- 
tainable quality and value, must impress 


everyone who gives the matter thought. 


It is a responsibility that can be justified only by this indispu- 
table fact: That the NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY has de- 
veloped the highest standard of material, design and befitting character 
in every grade of caskets and accessories occasion can demand. 








Co-operation 


in the way of suggestion as well 
as acceptance of improving 
ideas, on the part of progressive 
Funeral Directors, has been one 
of the essential factors of the past 
ten years’ advance in quality 
manufacture by the National 
Casket Company. 

These announcements cannot 
be made to point too strongly to 
the individual Funeral Director 
in every locality whose progress- 
ive spirit has made possible the 
standards of quality that now 
exist, 








It is a simple formality to indicate 
that NATIONAL CASKET COM- 
PANY'’S manufacture'is desired. Yet 
it means the utmost assurance that the 
highest ideals of all concerned will be 
fulfilled, regardless of circumstances. 


The increasing private use of Bronze 
Caskets, formerly the tribute to a 
Nation’s great, is made possible by 
this Company's highly developed fa- 
cilities of manufacture. The history 
and character of this Eternal Metal is 
treated in an appropriate booklet, 
which can be secured from Funeral 
Directors. 


NATIONAL CASKETS are furnished everywhere by Funeral Direct- 
ors of highest pnnciple and ability. You should know by whom 


in your own locality. 


The NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY makes no sales direct, 
but maintains 23 showrooms in principal cities for the convenience 
of Funeral Director and purchaser. 





NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY 


Albany; Allegheny; Baltimore; Boston; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Chicago; 
East Cambridge; Harlem; Hoboken; Indianopolis; Louisville; Nash- 
m ville; New Haven; New York City; Oneida; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; 
~’ Rochester; Scranton; Syracuse; Washington ; Williamsburg. 


We sell only through Funeral Directors 




















ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 





Secure Relief From 


HAYFEVER 


throughout your 


as comfortable as s 





nostrils, which really is Hayfever. 


Write for our rm ne gid book and testi- 
monials from satisfied users. : 


Price $2.00 
Sold at drug stores or direct by us. 
UNIVERSAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
430 Globe Building ST. PAUL, MINN. 


By wearing a Nasalfilter 
for a few days before and 
regular 
period. This simple device, 
ctacles, 
filters dust and pollen from 
the air and prevents them 
from irritating the sensitive mucous lining of the 


Highest quality 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE 
So perfect a woman can set up and finish 


Send today for catalogue No. 24. 


SAVE HALF THE RETAIL PRICE 
Made in Sections 





Large Easy 


} 1)° Rockers, Chairs, Settees, Couches, Tables, Etc. 








24 Fulton Street 
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GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many 
years before you began smoking ARCADIA, 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that satisfies perfectly, 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE, 

If you have never had the luxury of smoking 
ARCADIA 

and we will 


SEND 10 CENTS send a sample. 


If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 


THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 














“Save-THEe-Horse’ SpavinCure. 


Fine Footwear, Trunks, Bags, Ete. Norwalk, Ct.—I havea horse that 

was verylame, Ankle was swollen to twice its natural size. 1 blistered 

him, and when I took him up he was still lame, and the bunch was still 

there, I used “Save-the-Horse,” and he goes ABSOLUTELY SOUND 

and the bunch on ankle is entirely absorbed. Horse has worked every 

day. I want no money back and have recommended it to all my 
friends, W.L. OLSEN, 

Gibson, Ill.—My horse had a bone spavin six years. So lame he 

could hardly get around; used ‘‘ Save-The-Horse ’’; he’is completely 

cured, Given him hard drives and he never favors it at all. Remedy 
is all right. GEO. McNABNEY. 

00 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send for 

. copy, booklet and letters from business men and trainers 

on every kind of case. Permanently cures Spavin, Thorough- 

pin, Ringhone (except low), Curb, Splint, Capped Hock, Wind- 

puff, Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons and all Lameness. No scar or loss 

of hair. Horse worksas usual. Dealers or Express Paid. 
Troy Chemical Company 80 Commereial Ave,, Binghamton, N. Y. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


n roval, without 





price’ and new offers. 
ONE CENT. all it will cost you te 
you free postpaia 
return You will get ts or Pabieta 
TIRES, Conster-Brakes, pal 
ep-Wheels and all sundries at half usual ~ 1 
MEAD CYCLE G@. Dept. p273 CHICAGO 








A Happy 


e 
Marriage 
Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whiole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct. 
ly from ordinary everyday sovrces, 


ne - (Illustrated) g} P 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge «a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Worran Should Have. 
Knowledge Young Wife Should Have. 
nowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for “ Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Tabl2 of Contents, 


Puritan Pub. Co., 713 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 











His Mother’s Pride.—Mr. RyLey—‘‘ Why are 
yez decoratin’, Mrs. Murphy?” 

Mrs. Murpoy—‘ Me b’y Denny is comin’ home 
the day.” 

Mr. RyLEy—‘I t’ought it waz for foive years he 
was sint up.” 

Mrs. MurpHy—‘He wuz; but he got a year off 
for good behayvure.”’ 

Mr. RyteEy—‘‘ An’ sure, it must be a great com- 
fort for ye to have a good b’y loike that.’’—Tit-Bits. 

Truly Celestial.—Younc Lapy—“ This novel is 
heavenly. I never read one with so many roman- 
tic unfortunates and miserable failures in it.” —Flte- 
gende Blaetter. 

And She Took Her Flight.—‘‘ What! Beatrice 
gone off? She was considered quite an angel of a 
wife!” 

“Exactly so. But she had at last found out that 
her wings would act.” —Fischietto. 

Playing Too Safe.—A prisoner at the sessions 
had been duly convicted of theft, when it was seen, 
on ‘‘proving previous convictions,” that he had 
actually been in prison at the time the theft was com- 
mitted. ‘‘Why didn’t you say so?’ asked the 
judge of the prisoner angrily. 

“Your lordship, I was afraid of prejudicing the 
jury against me.’’—Home Herald. 


Fears Confirmed.—An old couple lived in the 
mountains of eastern Tennessee; he was ninety-five 
and she ninety. Their son, a man of seventy, died, 
As the old folks crossed the pasture to their cabin 
after the burial the woman noticed a tear roll down 
her husband’s cheek. She patted him tenderly on 
the arm and said: 

“Never mind, John, never mind; you know I 
always said we never would raise that boy.’’— 
Success. 


No Use.—JaiL SUPERINTENDENT—‘ That fellow 
makes more noise than ever with his shouting and 
roaring. There is only one thing left—to get him 
out of hearing. Take him off to the solitary cell.” 

TuRNKEY— That would do no good, the rogue 
is a ventriloquist.’’-—Fliegende Blaetter. 


For ‘‘ Business is Business.’’—‘‘ Mama,” asked 
little three-year-old Freddie, ‘“‘are we going to 
heaven some day?” 

‘*Yes, dear, I hope so,” was the reply. 

“IT wish papa could go, too,’”’ continued the little 
fellow. 

“Well, and don’t you think he will?” asked his 
mother. 

“Oh, no,”’ replied Freddie, ‘‘he could not leave his 
business.’’—Tit-Bits. 

The Retort Courteous.—SpinstER—" Aren’t 
you weary of waiting for him to come?” 

Matron—'‘‘And aren’t you weary of having no 
one to wait for?’’—ZIllustrate1 Bits. 

Then You’il Find, Out.— Tell me,” said the 
lovelorn youth, ‘“‘what’s the best way to find out 
what a woman thinks of you?” 

‘Marry her,”’ replied Peckham promptly.—Catho- 
lic Standard and Times. Y 

The Highest Folly.—A.—‘ The height of folly, 
is not to listen when some one says something nice 
about you.” 

B.—*‘ Nonsense, the height of folly is not to listen 
when some one says something nasty about some 
one else.” —Gaulois. 

Precisely.—IkEy—"“ Vat is a promoter?” 

FATHER oF IkE—‘‘A promoter is von who vill 
supply der ocean if some von else vill furnish der 
ships.’’—Princeton Tiger. 








FLEISCHMANN'S — 
compress YE AST 


HAS NO EQUAL 


FULL PORCH ENJOYMENT 
The “Hammo-port” givesit. The ‘“Hammo- 
port” is the best and cheapest article you can 
buy for summer comfort. Made of U. S. 
Khaki or Green, Red and Brown heavy, co/or- 
fast canvas; has woven wire spring reinforced 
atcenter, wind shield strengthened to act as 
back rest, comfortable hand-made mattress 
andtwopillowcovers. If your dealer does not 
sell the ‘‘Hammo-port”’ we'll ship it, complete, 
» charges prepaid east of the Rockies, “ 
8 on receipt of draft or moneyorderfor 9Us 
Be sure to specify color destred. 
Send for Booklet R. 
CARNIE-GOUDIE MFG, CO. 
f Kansas City, Mo, f 





MAKES and burnsits own gas. Pro- 
duces 100 candle power light— 
brighter than electricity or acetylene 
—cheaper than kerosene. No dirt. 
No grease, No odcr. Over 200 styles. 
Every lamp warranted. Agents want- 
ed. Write for catalog. Do not delay. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. Sth St., Canton, Ohio 


REMINGTON, $18.75 
One rebuilt machine only in new localities 
to secure desirable agent. Special agents’ 
pricessupplied onall makes of typewriters. 


Standard Typewriter Exch’ge 23 Park Row, N.Y. 


A GENUINE FLYING MACHINE 
Miniature Model. Flies by its own power. 
Greitfun! $1. Express paid. Catalogfree. 


H. J. Nice Co., 14 N.E. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Coats-of-Arms 2 Crests 


Searched and correctly painted in water- 
colors for framing. eraldic authority 
guaranteed. Genealogical trees compiled 
by trained expert. rite to 

GEORGE D. TODD 
314 Madison Avenue New York 
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HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label, 
Get “Improved,” a0 tazc3 required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








ppRena GROCERY” 
KROe Bian OHPY 


Second Preferred Stock 


The Greatest Grocery Business in the World 
Established 1883. Yearly sales over 
$5,000,000. 138 Stores in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky; 2 Abattoirs; 3 Bread and Cracker 
Bakeries, capacity 50,000 loaves daily. 
Invest your money in the 7% Preferred 
Stock of the Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Co. of Cincinnati; secured by abundant as- 
sets; no bonds; earnings 5 times dividend 
requirements. Listed on Cincinnati Stock 
Exchange. Safety of principal and 
permanency of dividends. Par value of 
shares $100; dividends payable, $1.75 per 
share, every3 months. The intelligent in- 
vestor investigates before investing. Full 
particulars will be furnished on request. 


Claude Ashbrook, Investment Banker 
409 Waluut St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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No Relief.—FatHEr—‘ And so your teacher my 
dead?” 

Sonny—" What's the good of that while the 
school is still there?" —Meggendorfer Biaetter. 

Cetacean Tears.—Capt. H. P. Nuse of the Cel- 
tic was regaling a little group of ladies with sea 
stories. 

“One trip,” he said, ‘‘there was a woman who 
bothered the officers and me to death about whales. 
Her one desire was to see a whale. A dozen times 
a day she besought us to have her called if a whale 
hove in sight. 

“IT said rather impatiently to her one afternoon: 

‘** But, madam, why are you so anxious about this 
whale question?’ 

“*Captain,’ she answered, ‘I want to see a whale | 
blubber. It must be very impressive to see such | 
an enormous creature cry.’ ’’—Rochester Herald. 











There’s the Rub.—JupcE (to prisoner)—‘‘ When 
your ten years’ imprisonment is over, you will have 
the opportunity of returning to the society of your | 
fellow men. You will doubtless have work offered 
you.”’ 

PrRIsSONER—' That’s what is troubling me.”— 
Fliegende Blaetter. 

Logical Rather Than Mathematical.—In one 
of Boston’s primary schools the other day the head 
master of the district presented a problem for the 
scholars that would require the use of fractions. He 
expected the answer, ‘“‘I don’t know.’’ The prob- 
lem: “If I had eight potatoes how could I divide 
them among nine boys?”’ One bright-looking young- 
ster raised his hand. ‘‘ Well?” said the master. 
‘‘Mash them,”’ promptly replied the young math- 
ematician.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


July 11.—The celebration of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of John Calvin at Geneva 
closes with a pageant. 


July 12.—Ex-President Castro renounces his right 
to the Presidency and asks for a piece of ground 
in Venezuela, in order that he may die there. 


July 13.—The Persian Constitutionalist forces enter 
Teheran. 


July 14.—Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg is appointed 


Imperial Chancellor of Germany in succession to 
Prince von Buelow. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 
July 12.—The House passes the Senate joint resolu- 
tion submitting to the States a constitutional 
amendment providing for an income tax. 
GENERAL 


July 11.—Professor Simon Newcomb, the famous 
astronomer, dies at his home in Washington. 


July 13.—The committee appointed by the New 
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The Uniform — 
Soda Cracker 


There's never the slightest va- 
riation in the high quality of 
Uneeda Biscuit. 


Wonderful care and precision 
on the part of expert bakers, com- 
bined with facilities to be found 
in no other bakery, ensure this 
uniformity of Uneeda Biscuit. 


days or hot days their goodness 
is kept intact by the moisture-prool 
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York Legislature to investigate the subject of 
direct primaries holds a session in Boston and 
secures information regarding the working of the 
Massachusetts primary law. 


July 14.—Edward Payson Weston completes his 
walk from New York to San Francisco, having 
covered 3,895 miles in 105 days and 5 hours. 
ioting, in which several are seriously injured, 
follows the strike of employees of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company at McKee’s Rocks, near 
Pittsburg. 


Pears 


The goodness in Pears’ 
Soap is an antidote for all 
bad complexions. 





For. goodness sake use 
Pears.’ 


CASH FOR BACK NUMBERS 
OF LITERARY DIGEST 


For any numbers in Volumes 1 and 4,andforwhole 
numbers 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 37, 66, 73,80, 111, 118, 
120, and ggo, and for semi-annual indexes, 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 16, 18, 20, 24, 26, 27 and 28, returned to 
us at once, postpaid, in good condition, we will 
pay ten cents a copy or credit the amount on 
subscription, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 
44-60 East 23rd Street, New York 











Sold in America and elsewhere, 


Privately Printed Books 
Memoirs, Historical W orks, Poetry and Essays 


We are especially well prepared to undertake 
the complete production of literary works for 
those who desire to have their books printed 
privately. All styles of appropriate binding, cloth, 

r, leather, and all of the latest and most art- 
istic book type-faces, will be shown in a complete 
“dummy,” with designs and page treatment, 
which we will make without charge. 

Write today to the largest producers of high 
grade printing and engraving in America. 

The Lakeside Press 
R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 
Printers . Binders . Designers . Engravers 
149-155 Plymouth Place Chicago 





8 Pe t RS : Bes. 1 ; . 
‘ . — 
Does your money earn as high a rate of interest 
as is consistent with positive safety? Our first 
farm mortgages afford positive security for money 
and yield 54% and 6¢. 
Please write for booklet ‘‘A”’ ani list of mortgages. 
E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


















Sure service—always ready—never fail—never get tired 
—cost no more than a good horse and buggy—cost far 


re-: ‘cers over 


“Any d of Roads 


Speed up to 30 miles an hour. Simple, durable, guaran- 
teed mechanical construction. Solid tires—no tire troubles 
or repair expense. woman or child can drive them. 
Farmers of high standing may secure appointment as 
agents. Twenty models to choose frdm. Complete line. 
Write for free catalog No, 51, illustrated and descriptive. 
W. H. McINTYRE COMPANY, Auburn, Indiana 
256 Broadway, New York. 1730 Grand Ave., Kansas City. 
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First Mortgage 
Sinking Fund Railroad Bonds 


To Net 536% 


These bonds are in $1,000 denomination 
and are secured by an absolute First Mort- 
gage on all the property of a Steam Rail. 
road, operating in one of the richest sec. 
tions of the Northwest, including 103 miles 
of Main Line (51 miles of which are in 
actual operation), together with Passen- 
ger and Freight Rolling Stock, Yards, 
Terminals, etc., now actually in operation 
and practically sufficient for the entire 
Railroad. 

The features which make these bonds 
particularly desirable for conservative 

f investors are : 


First—The stockholders have a_ large 
cash investment behind the bonds. 


Second—The construction and _ equip- 


ment of the Railroad are of the very 
highest order. 

Third—The property has already de- 
ented Its ability to protect its 


Fourth. = ay he Railroad occupies a posi- 
tion of unique strategic importance 
and contro!s absolutely the traffic 
of a_ wealthy territory. 

Fifth—The controlling interests in this 
Railroad have invested large sums 
in Industries along its lines. 

Sixth—Considering the quality of the 
investment, the net income return is 
excellent, and the bonds should 
momneonae | advance in price within 
a reasonable time 

Application will be made to list these bonds 
on the New York Stock .Exchange. 
Write for Circular No. 6G61-R, describing 
these bonds in full 


Peabody, 
—ouehiteling & Co. 


181 La Salle St., CHICAGO 


THERE ARE TWO REASONS 


Why we send our Daus Im 

Top Puplieater on ten trial 
FIRsT—It were our hile inthe 
machine; 8 —By personal use, 


A 4% 

you can positively tell, before buy- 
—emtes eS Sea a\ ing, whether it meets your re- 
quirements. Each machine contains 
16 feet of duplicating surface, 100 
copies from pen-written and 50 
copies from typewritten 5. 00 

duplicator, nell mr TN 
Co., Daus Bidg., 112 John St., New York 


ho 



















original Complete 
The Felix P. Daus Duplicator 








Put Savings 
Into Bonds 


Savings invested in good bonds earn 30 to 


50 percent more than in an ordinary sav- 
ings account and are as fully er against 


loss as anything human can be 
We tse. for this class of investment 
5 Percent 
Water Works Bonds 


guaranteed 0s to both principal and 


interest b: y the 
AMERICAN WATER WORKS & 
GUARANTEE COMPANY 
of Pittsburgh 
bends are issued in denominations of $100, 


These 
$500 and $1000 — hence appeal to small investors 
eknudud besiees 


Write today for illustrated booklet on on 
uaran Water Bonds 


Address Department F. 


J.S. & W.S. KUHN, Inc. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


<2 for Savings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Phi St. Louis 





FEATURES OF THE CORPORATION TAX 


The corporation tax which, early in 
July, first seemed certain to become a law, 
having passed the Senate, has been a sub- 
ject of wide discussion in financial journals 
and in many daily newspapers which treat 
editorially of finance. Financial journals 
in the main have vigorously opposed it: 
they devote many columns to discussions 
of its features. One of the notable out- 
lines of it was printed in The Financial 
Chronicle of July 3. That paper was unable 
to discover any merits in the tax ‘‘other 
than that it must prove a large revenue- 
producer.’’ It described the tax as ‘‘an 
administration measure out and out,” and 

s ‘‘of the precise character desired by the 
sinlieditinicn.” In its analysis of the 
tax the same paper pointed out that the 
bill makes no distinction between corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate trade and those 
operating exclusively within State bound- 
aries, since it applies to all. Nor has any 
distinction been made as to the character 
of the business done, or the extent of the 
operations carried on. The tax is 2 per 
cent, upon the “entire net income over and 
above $5,000. In ascertaining the amount 
of a corporation’s income, the deductions 
allowed are as follows: 

(1) All the ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses paid within the year out of income 
in the maintenance and operation of the 
business. 

(2) All losses actually sustained within 
the year, and not compensated by insurance 
or otherwise, including a reasonable allow- 
ance for depreciation of property, if any. 

(3) The interest actually paid within the 
year on its bonded or other indebtedness, 
but only to an amount of such bonded and 
other indebtedness not exceeding the paid- 
up capital stock outstanding at the close of 
the year. 

(4) All sums paid within the year for 
taxes. 

It is provided in the bill that no collector, 
deputy collector, clerk, or other employee 
of the Government shall make known to 
any person, except as provided by law, any 
information obtained by him in the dis- 
charge of his official duties, while making 
inquiries, except upon the special direction 
of the President. Under this provision, it 
is made possible for the President to make 
public information otherwise not to be 
public. The Chronicle remarks, however, 
that, even without the disclosure of such 
information as may have been acquired 
during the course of an examination, ‘all 
the essential facts of a corporation’s busi- 
ness’’ will be laid bare through the publica- 
tion of the regular annual returns. Rivals 
in this way will be able to know what each 
other is doing, and what have been the 
gross income, expenses, payments for 
interest, losses, ete.—all of which will be 
‘“‘open to the gaze of all.” 

Severe penalties are imposed for returns 
falsely made, or intended to be false. In 
case of a corporation a fine of 100 per cent. 
is imposed for such offense, which means 
that the tax, instead of being 2 per cent., 
| will be 4 per cent. Should there be refusal 
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to make a return, or to verify a return on 
an order from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, 50 per cent. will be added to the 
amount of the tax, so that the corporation 
would pay 3 per cent. instead of 2. The 
tax is made due on June 30. If not paid 
then, 5 per cent. will be charged against the 
amount unpaid, with interest at the rate 
of 1 per cent. per month. Should any 
corporation fail to make a return, or render 
a false return, there will be a penalty of 
not less than $1,000 or more than $10,000. 
Any individual authorized to make returns 
and making false ones, is made guilty of a 
misdemeanor, with a fine not exceeding 
$1,000, or imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

Many citations for and against the bill 
from newspapers in all parts of the country 
have been given in this paper already. 
The Chronicle more recently characterizes 
the measure as “‘most obnoxious and repre- 
hensible.’’ It believes that it will prove 
“extremely pernicious in working and in 
practise.” The New York Times says 
it is “disreputable in its origin, false in its 
nature and its pretensions, dishonest in 
every line of its text, and in the arguments 
by which it has been supported.’’ Continu- 
ing, the writer says: 

“To begin with, the project was not 
begotten of those who have it in custody. 
It is a brat kidnapped out of the Denver 
platform of Bryan, and is now made to 
serve the political necessities of its foster 

“eye has no Republican lineage. 

t is not a tax for revenue, but for spying. 


It was accepted by Republican Senators 
like Mr. Aldrich, not because they liked it 
or believed in it—they hate it—but be- 
cause it was the only means at hand for 
beating the income tax, which they hated 
worse. It was entirely fitting that this 


fraudulent measure should be used to de- 
fraud the sincere advocates of an income 
tax. 
“The tax serves the Administration’s 
purpose in hoodwinking those Roosevelt 
epublicans who are vigilant in detecting 
every sign of reaction and backsliding from 


the Roosevelt policies. This is a Roosevelt 
policy. It gives the Federal Executive 


that power of prying into the affairs of all 


the corporations which Mr. Roosevelt hoped 
to accomplish by a license law. The 


thimblerigging policy that has carried the 
bill through thus far will be continued u 
to the very bench of the Supreme Court.” 


The same paper on July 3 printed cable 
dispatches from prominent Americans 
abroad who favored the tax. Among these 
was Henry Seligman, who said one of its 
merits was that it would prove ‘‘one of the 
easiest ways of raising revenue for the 
Government.”” He added ‘‘that the day 
had passed when corporations could suc- 
cessfully resist public opinion which de- 
mands the publicity of their affairs in so 
far as they actually concern the public.” 
William C. Trull, a corporation lawyer of 
New York, was quoted from London as 
saying a tax on the net profits of corpora- 
tions would be ‘‘the fairest that could be 
imposed if it were the only tax they had 
to sustain.’” Het hought, however, there 
should be only a single tax laid on corpora- 
tions, this being levied on either the gross 


or the net receipts. The public had “an 
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undoubted right to know the inside doings 
of all corporations, in so far as they affect 
public interest.” 


A HIGH RECORD OF CLEARINGS FOR 
JUNE 

Bank exchanges in this country for the 
month of June established a record not 
only for the year 1909, but ‘“‘the highest 
record of June in any year of the country’s 
history,”’ says the New York Evening Post. 
Compared with May there was an increase 
of 8 per cent., and compared with June of 
last year one of 20 percent. In New York 
the increase over 1908 was 61 per cent., in 
Philadelphia 19 per cent., in Boston 18 
per cent., in Chicago 25 per cent., and St. 
Louis 12 percent. In The Financial Out- 
look compilations, as regularly made of 
clearings, having been classified by impor- 
tant cities and sections of the country, make 
in comparison with other years the follow- 
ing showing: 


1909. 1908. 1907. 
New York: 
$0,111,703,304 $5,653,859,017 $6,360,172,065 
Philadelphia 
573 032, 026 482,850,842 606,538,848 
Pittsburg: 
199,433,620 160,520,795 238,607,050 
Baltimore: 
119,359,395 102,212,110 123,982,022 
Boston: 
659,087,405 563,726,446 643,428,275 
Chicago: 
1,186,710,823 052,873,003  1,030,270,004 
Cincinnati: 
115,048,850 98,662,650 115,022,050 
Cleveland: 
71,887,110 50,820,075 75,624,048 
San Francisco: 
159,677,993 137,195,869 168,591,207 
Kansas City: 
180 ,986,337 121,692,681 125,883,014 
St. Louis 
“268 ,719,046 240,615,382 + 257,000,526 
New Orleans: 
i 2,863,320 54,133,269 66,685,084 
Middle States: 


10,187,546,793  6,565,418,673 —_7,502,959,662 


New England States 
Tie 23,484 645,442,903 7371453,888 
Middle tern States: 
I 648.343, 445 1,355,774,034  1,486,058,310 
Pacific States 
15,207,413 328,418,821 385,667,578 
Othern Western States: 
48 zee 027 388,370,226 424,716,617 
Southern $s 
657,492, ee 564,779,463 622,534,520 





Total United States: 
$14,150,453,033 $9,848,204,180 
Outside New York: 
5,038,750,629 


11,159,390,575 


4:194,344,2603  4,790,217,610 


Clearings of the whole United States for 
the month of June in this compilation 
compare for a series of years as follows: 
19090... .$78,773,311,364 


1904.... $8,072,001,137 


1908.... 9,848,204,180 1903...+ 9,422,181,909 
mes SE) 11,1590, 390,575 1902.... 8,208,741,458 
1906.... 12,245,457,807 IQOI.... 1I0,100,722,739 
1905.... 10,810, 069,816 I1900.... 6,667,616,603 


For the first six months of 1909 com- 
parison with other years is made as follows: 


1909... . $78,773, 311,364 1904... .$50,201,850,276 
1908... -.. 60,480,207,806 1903.-... 57,262,856,622 
1907+ +++ 77)764,241,485 1902... 57,422,315,845 
1906.... 80,227,172,623 1001.... 64,020,023,236 
1905.... 71,027,646,805 I1900.... 43,153,042,460 


A RAILROAD IN ALASKA 

Summer tourists who go to Seattle this 
year are expected in large numbers to pro- 
ceed thence to Alaska by the inland water 
route, their destination in many cases being 
Skagway, altho there are two routes, 
mainly outside, which proceed to Alaskan 
ports farther west. Tourists who go to 
Skagway will have an opportunity to see 
the White Pass and Yukon Railway. This 
line connects Skagway with the head of 
navigation on the Yukon River. It heal 





been described as “one of the most unique 
railroads on the planet.’’ Some portions 
of it cost to build as high as $75,000 or 
$100,000 per mile. The road, however, has 
proved to be well paying. Most of its cars 
on the southern journey are empty, but 
for the north trip the rates are so high that 
this last is more than offset. Steamers to 
Skagway will stop there long enough to give 
tourists an opportunity to inspect the new 
road. 


THE MATURING OF BONDS 


It is estimated that approximately 
$250,000,000 in notes and bonds will have 
become due this year, and that next year 
those which come due will amount to 
$500,000,000. Some of those which have 
already, or will later, come due this year, 
are short-térm notes, contracted during 
the high money rates of two years ago. 
Railroads could not afford to put out long- 
term bonds at high rates and hence 
issued short-term notes. These have 
ranged in duration from one to three years. 
Among the notable issues of bonds due this 
year are the following: 


Company Due. Amount. 
American Locomotive 5s Oct. 1, $1,000,000 
Baltimore and Ohio ss March 2, 3,700,000 
— R. R. of Mexico f 

April 1, 10,000,000 

st? gre Memphis and 
Southwestern 44s June 1, 15,627,000 
Southern Railway ss . April 1, 16,000,000 
Wabash Railroad 3s May 10, 6,150,000 

United Railways of St. 
oe a Ree oi ae 2 1,200,000 
New Orleans Terminal 6s April 10, 2,500,000 

Southern Pacific of Ari- 
zona 6: March 1, 6,000,000 

St. Paul, "Wisnsapeits and 
Manitoba 6s Oct. 1, 6,070,000 

Chicago, ae Island and 
acific April 1, 6,000,000 

St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco s June 1, 6,500,000 
United States Rubber 5s Sept. 1s, 8,000,000 


Many of these bonds originally were 
issued for extended terms, two of the above 
having been issued as long ago as 1879. 
In providing for maturing bonds the method 
employed by railroads has been explained 
by a writer of The Saturday Evening Post 
of Philadelphia, who says: 


““The corporations do not actually pay 
them as a man would pay a bill for mer- 
chandise when it falls due. This would be 
too great a financial strain. Instead, in 
most cases they issue new securities and 
use the proceeds of the sale to pay the 
maturing obligations, Sometimes the new 


securities are exchanged for the old on a 
basis that makes the deal especially attrac- 


tive to the holder of the old bonds. Fre- 
quently he gets a cash bonus. The bonds 
issued to take up other bonds are called 


refunding bonds. The whole performance 


is known as refinancing.” 


As to the prices of bonds as affected by 
becoming due, the writer says the price 
always changes. If the bond has been 
selling above par it will go down, when due, 
while if it has been selling below par it will 
goup. In both cases, the change is due to 
the fact that at maturity the bond must be 
redeemed at its par value. The writer 
continues: 


‘Some idea of the extent of the new 
financing may be gained when it is stated 
that the total amount (par value) of secu- 
rities brought out in January of this year 
aggregated the sum of $157,000,000. More 
than half of this came from the railroads. 








THE 
Soundest Securities 


Obtainable 


Of all investment securities, sound 
bonds are the most satisfactory. 

Because high-class bonds are the only 
form of investment securities that pay 
a substantial profit while providing abso- 
lute protection of principal and interest. 

In buying bonds, whether of large or 
small denomination, it is important to 
purchase your investment from a Bond 
House of the highest character. 

For the character of the Bond House 
is one of the best guarantees of the charac- 
ter of the investment. 

In our many years of bond selling we 
have made it our policy to handle only 
those bonds which combine inherent sta- 
bility and profit-earning power. 

We carefully study the investment re- 
quirements of our clients. And because 
of a knowledge of bonds born of long 
experience we are enabled to recommend 
the dest bonds which fit the needs of 
every class of investors. 

Such service means an assurance of 
the highest returns consistent with abso- 
lute safety. 

Bonds of the type we have listed here 
are indicative of the type of securities 
we recommend to our customers, No 
more substantial investment securities 
can be found for the man of large or 
small means. 


Street’s Western Stable Car-Line 5’s yield 5.25% 
Manistee & North Eastern Ry. 5’s yield 5.25% 
Boston & Maine Ry. 4 1-2’s yield 4.00% 
Whiting Lumber Co. 6’s yield 6.00% 

State of Durango, 5’s yield 5.20 % 


We offer a general line of municipal, 
railroad and other public utility bonds at 
prices to yield from 34 to 5 percent. 

If you have a large or small amount of 
money available for investment or expect 
to have it atany time in the future, you 
will be interested in looking over our cir- 
cular E. T. which has just been issued. It 


will be sent without charge on application. 


A. B. LEACH & COMPANY 
BANKERS 


149 Broadway, New Y ork, N.Y. 
Chicago: 140 Dearborn St. 
Boston: 28 State St. 
Philadelphia: 421 Chestnut St. 

















‘U-Alecik-NO- 


‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 


To enjoy the full flavor of mint, to appre- 
ciate all its subtle delicacy, try a box of 
U-All-No After Dinner Mint. 

Made by a new process which develops its 
mellow smoothness and healthful goodness to 
adegree never before equaledin acream mint. 

Sold in sealed tins by grocers, confectioners 
and druggists everywhere. If your dealer 
does not keep U-All-No we will send a lib- 
eral box on receipt of ten cents. 

MANUFACTURING CO, OF AMERICA 











Sole Makers 439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 
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Well-Known Stocks 


Our Circular No. 459 gives valuable in- 
formation regarding eighty-one issues of 
railroad and industrial stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. ‘The data 
includes the amount of stock outstanding | 
annual dividend rate, percentage earned 
for the last year, high and low prices for } 
1908, etc. e classify the different issues | 
as follows: Investment, Semi-Investment, | 
and Speculative. If you are interested in 
such securities, the circular is almost cer- 
tain to prove to be of value to you. | 


Investment Bonds 


Our 8-Page Circular No. 457 describes a 
carefully selected list of sound investment 
bonds. The bonds are secured upon pro 
erties of demonstrated value, and are held 
by the most discriminating investors. The 

nds have a good market, and should 

rove to be investments of growing value. | 

he income yield 1anges from about 


44 to 514 % 


We execute commission orders upon the New | 
York Stock Exchange, allow interest on deposits sub- | 
ject to draft, or on money placed with us pending | 
its investment, 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Investment Bankers 

William and Pine Streets, New York 

Branch Offices: Albany, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. | 


—-! 




















Peterson’s Desk Companion 


For Roll Top Desks 


Placed under pigeon 
holes of Roll Top Desks, 
clears the desk of ink- 
wells, pentrays, etc., 
and provides a proper 
and convenient place 
for desk necessities. 
Two inkwells on a 
pivot, swing beneath 
cabinet, sealing them 
to Busy Business and from Cust and evapora- 
Professional Men tion, Four tubes backed 
with corks are adjustable to any length penor pencil. Drawer with 
seven compartments for clips, stamps, ete. An ornament to any desk. 
Occupies no valuable space and gives additional desk room. 






Indispensable 


Send for descriptive circulars and name of nearest dealer 


Scofield & Company, 1901-1906 Am. Tract Soc. Bldg., New York 


Representative wanted in unoceupied ter: itery 


[The KLIP with the GRIP 


A binder and loose leaf holder. 
No holes to punch or strings to 
tie. Instantlyremovable, Covers 
toorder. Pricelist/ree. Sample 
dozen mailed for 75 cents. 











H. H. BALLARD, 327, Pittsfield, Mass. 








Public Utility Bonds 
As Investments 


We have prepared a pamphlet with the 
above title showing the desirability of 
well-selected Public Utility Bonds as 
investments. 


This pamphlet describes the different 
classes of Public Utility Bonds and shows 
what safeguards and underlying factors 
the investor should look for. It will be 


of assistance to you in selecting safe 
bonds of Public Service Corporations 


yielding from 5% to 54%. 

If you are an investor, or if you antici- 
pate making an investment, we shall be 
pleased to send you a copy of this Book- 
let 2-B without charge. 

We offer selected issues of Public 
Utility Bonds yielding from 4.90% 
to 5.60% described fully in our cir- 
cular No. 22-B, mailed on request. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO DENVER SAN .FRANCISCO 








Among the January issues were the follow- 
ing: 


Louisville and Nashville 4s $29,864,000 
Denver and Rio Grande ss 17,250,000 
Chicago and Northwestern 34s 16,250,000 
Boston and Maine 44s een 11,700,000 
Norfolk and Western 4s 10,000,000 
Chicago and Alton3s ..... 8,000,000 

eaboard Receivers’ Certificates 5s 4,250,000 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas 44s 3,170,000 


‘‘The new issue of Louisville and Nash- 
ville bonds was made to take care of the 
collateral trust bonds which were called 
for payment. The Denver and Rio Grande, 
Boston and Maine, and Chicago and 
Northwestern issues were made to take 
care of maturing obligations and to raise 
money for road needs. 

“During January, 1908, the issue of new 
securities was almost the same as the cor- 
responding month of this year, but there 
was a difference in the character of the 
securities. Last year the issues of short- 
term notes in January aggregated $54,- 


000,000. This year the amount of notes 
brought out was only $3,500,000. Last year, 
however, money rates were high and the 


country was. still staggering from the 
effects of a panic. This year the money 
rates are easy and the railroads and other 
corporations are able to put out long-term 
bonds. 

‘The later issues this year are, perhaps, 
more important than those earlier made. 
Chief among them is the Pennsylvania- 
Railroad loan. The stockholders of the 
company are asked to authorize an issue 
aggregating $80,000,000. One need of this 
loan is to take care of $60,000,000 in col- 
lateral trust gold notes, which come due 
next year; the remaining $20,000,000 to 
bz devoted to improvements, chief of them 
being the vast tunnel and terminal opera- 
tions now under way in New York City. 
This loan illustrates another phase of re- 
financing, which is that maturing debts 
must be anticipated some time ahead. 
This is necessary on account of the shifting 
condition of the money market and other 
factors which enter into the investment 
business. 

‘‘ Another important new issue is the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, which 
will aggregate $20,000,000. This is another 
road whose securities are regarded as 
standard investments. 

‘‘ Thus it is evident that the investor who 
seeks security in bonds will have no excuse 
to be beguiled into speculation. The new 
issues alone will afford him safe and profit- 
able employment for his funds.” 


VARIOUS KINDS OF BONDS 


Frederick Lownhaupt contributes to 
Moody’s Magazine a brief outline of the 
various types and classes of bonds now 
prominent in the investment market, in- 
cluding in particular first-mortgage bonds, 
general mortgages, convertibles, debentures, 
and collateral trusts. He does not deal 
specifically with Government and municipal 
bonds, inasmuch as they are in a class by 
themselves. They differ from railroad 
bonds in that they are not secured; they 
comprize in fact the greater part of all 
unsecured bonds. Eliminating these from 
the outline, the writer proceeds to state 
what has been meant in the past by first-, 
second-, and third-mortgage bond, these 
terms being less frequently employed now 
than formerly. He says: 

““A bond may be first in fact, as when it 
gives an absolutely prior lien; it may be so 
only in a relative sense in that it indicates 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles. 








Up-To-Date Men 


are not suited with out-of-date office 
equipment, The Derby Desk Company 
for over thirty years has led the world 
in meeting business requirements, 


Derby Desks 


and office furniture are distinctively 
superior in design, workmanship, 
finish and durability. It pays to 
invest in Derby Quality fur- 
niture which is guaranteed not 
to shrink, warp, crack or split. 


Specialty, choice mahogany, but our full 
lines meet every taste and purse. Agen- 
cies in principal cities. Catalog 29c5 
and name of nearest dealer on request. 


Wait DESK COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 














1,26 4 Uyiiaders, 3 to 30H. P, 
Price—$60 and upwards. Write for color catalog today—with 
beautiful color print of yacht Grayling—fastest motor boat of 
; its length and beam in the world—most complete marine 
catalog ever published. Gray Motor Co. 8 Leib St , Detroit, Mich, 





. A type- aniversal key- 
Weighs but 11 pounds. Save $50. Fully guar- 
anteed que yest. Booklet free. 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., CHICAGO 
Michigan Ave., Madison and Washington Sts. 82 














Permanent Investments 


IN 


New York REAL ESTATE 


Yielding 


FULL PROFITS: 


Past PROFITS Over $1,000,000 
PRESENT PrRorirs . Surplus  765,0co 
FuTuRE ProFits—Estimated 12% 

OTE 


Annually 3% Cash and ) 


9% Accumulations 





Assets . . . $3,000,000 


Stockholders all over the world 
Write for Booklet G and 14 years’ results 


New York Realty Owners 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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3 | the order in which the bond was put out by 
‘ the issuing company; or, the use of the 

TOP ORGETTING term first in the name of a bond, undesir- 

Bf i able and loose tho it be in such in- 

stances, may be upon the slight ground that 

Yes yee con ! the cannes is indeed first fa pi part of 
the property while on other parts it may 
have but a third or fourth claim. It is, 
therefore, obvious that the mere presence 
of this term in a title does not necessarily 
make the bond an absolutely prior lien. 
It has been estimated that 95 per cent. in 
number and 95 per cent. in value of steam 
railroads ‘firsts’ are first liens in name 
A only. It is, perhaps, proper to state that 
the efforts toward simplification of the 

debt of many corporations in general and 
the consolidation going on is tending 
toward fewer issues where the terms of a 
name do not more precisely indicate the 
position of the bond. These same con- 
ditions are responsible for the passing of 
many junior issues known as Second, Third, 
or Fourth. A few years past a number of 
\ such issues were upon the market and more 
\ NY - or less of them were put out, but since that 


: time the tendency has been in a different 
/ LEARN PROF. LOISETTE’SS direction. : 


That tendency has been to 


E Ni O R Y take every opportunity to unify a debt.”’ 


The practise now is not to follow a first 
SYST E Ni mortgage by the smaller second and that by 

a third, but to create mortgages of another 

This is not some new-fangled, untried sys- J} class, which are known as “general,” 


tem, nor another one of the countless systems J | ‘‘consolidated,”’ or ‘‘unified’’ mortgages. 


of simple mnemonics, but is founded on the J | The conditions surrounding each of them 
laws of the mind and has been tested now 8 




















for nearly one-third of a century. vary greatly. 

Among those who have tested it and en- a ‘ 
dorse it are some of the most prominent, “As a rule they all take up or refund—it 
level-headed men of affairs here and abroad, | | might A se. pay BR gy hoe 

issues besides performing their function 
WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR says: ir 
« Prof, Lolsette has greatly strengthened my of raising new funds. That is to say, on 


the railways whence come practically all 
of these general mortgages a number of 
smaller issues are outstanding due to the 
THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE WAITE ofthe | | fact that most of our great systems are 
United States Supreme Court, in commendation of J | but the joining of a number of small lines. 
Loisette’s method, said: ‘‘ Learn this system and you J | A company needs funds. Instead of issu- 
will have the power to command all book learning as ing a comparatively small mortgage and 
well as the minutest details of any complicated system.” J | 9 Tittle later, under further need, another, 
HARRY KELLAR, the noted magician—a man | | making them respectively junior, a com- 
who in his profession has great need of a ready and ac- prehensive mortgage is put upon the 
curate memory, says : ‘‘ Loisette’s teaching applies to | | property with provisions in the indenture 
all subjects. I particularly recommend it toall speakers, J | that when the ecg bing & or prior lien 
public readers, actors and writers, that they may there- J | bonds fall due they may be refunded by 
from always enjoy the luxury of never forgetting; a J | bonds of the new and larger issue. If the 
comfortable feeling that they can defend upon their | | broad mortgage be the first that covers the 
memories.”” whole property, in time it will become a 
TO REMEMBER A BOOK So that at its | | Teal first mortgage, and then enjoy a senior 
AT ONE READING close you are a over all succeeding bond issues. 
entire story, the plot or the dinsintecs ta 20: ‘that ~i word, such mortgages generally re 
you can repeat p hom memory the contents of each chap- the entire properties of a system and their 
ter, or cite the principles, facts or illustrations used in J | relative position as established by the 
the book, LEARN LOISETTE’S SYSTEM. circumstances present. ‘ed 
TO RECALL A mg een, wis 
any no’ wha 
GOOD LECTURE ai acy as itis now to forget Another type of bonds known as “‘col- 
Bvt you heard, LEARN LOISETTE'S } |), teral trusts” have come into favor within 
TO LEARN AQ is largely your ability to recall J | the past twenty-five years. They are 


LANGUAGE ‘PC Words fn pronunciation or 4 | specifically secured by a lien on other bonds 


easy when the mind is once fratned to remember ac- | | or stocks, or by both together. The degree 

gees wg oe eminent men 4 | Of Safety in bonds of this class is “a prob- 

. cae 2.50 and women, including Presi- | | lematical factor and one that can be de- 
pes dents of colleges, Chief- § | termined only by going back to an analysis 

Justices of the U. S. Supreme Court and titled nobility y DY Some . y 

paid $25.00 gladly to the author, Prof. Loisette, for ne of the underlying collateral. 

prety wt ie. Woes ies cates es poy ed The ‘‘debenture’’ bond belongs to a class 


identical book without conditions. without any tangible security whatever, 


An Average of will prove in six weeksa marvel- : 3 

TEN MINUTES ous benefit to your memory. either personal or real. For this reason, 
Each day you can put into J | the corporation issuing them must enjoy 
Three Times A DAY practice the principles here 1 d f bli fid ma 
laid down in accord with a true system of mnemonics, a large degree Of pu a con ence in 1 Ss 
LOISETTE’S. ability to meet its obligations, and in its 
I@> SEND FOR THE BOOK TODAY | | integrity generally. Bonds of this class 

he title of the book is : “‘Assimulative Memory ; or, or at: a 

Mt Seaamer apd Haver Forget.” samo, ckah usually have a provision under which a 
Price, $2.60 net; by mail, $2.56. trustee is appointed to certify that there 


Funk & Wagnalls Company New York has been no over-issuing and to look after 
5 


the rights of bond-holders in case or default. 


natural memory and I would say to my friends 
learn Loisette’s System and no other.” 























Self Control 


How to Secure It | 


By Dr. Paut DuBors, Professor of Neuropathology 
in the University of Berne, Author of ‘Zhe 
Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders.” 


“Man is the only animal who does not 
know how to live,” Says the eminent spec- 
ialist of Berne— 


—and 


“Man alone loses his way, falls into the 
same mistakes after having been punished 
a hundred times—and when he suffers, ac- 
cuses his unlucky star or reproaches some- 
one-else for his unhappiness.” 


A Mental “How-to” Book 


Read this book and learn se/fcontrol — 
your self-contro]. It is written in simple, 
non-technical language, especially for the 
everyday man and woman desirous of self- 
improvement. 


“Those familiar with Prof. Dubois’ former 
books will particularly appreciate “* Self-Control” 
because it illustrates a phase of his mind so differ- 
ent from that which they already know.” New 
York Times. 


A Worry Dispeller 


“Self-Control ’should be read by all those, 
irrespective of age or condition in life, who 
are anxious to avoid or escape from neuras- 
thenia —which is due not so much to the 
pressure of modern life as to your inability 
to throw off worry—to refuse -to let worry 
master you, 


Says Elizabeth Atwood in the New York 
Evening Mail: 


“ Here ts @ work for the mother and home- 
maker. Bea missionary in your own home. No 
need for vital work elsewhere if you make the train- 
ing of minds, as well as the petty details of living, 
a part of your duty. ‘Self-Control’ is fud/ of 
helps toward this crying need. 


“‘T have never ‘held onto myself’ that I have not 
been profoundly thankful. I have never given way 
that I have not been sorry ; and, beinga fair sample 
of woman needing these very helps toward self- 
<a I have found this work on self-control full 
of meat. 


“It is so delightfully personal that it in- 
spires you with a desire to begin your own 
training at once.” 


Your Self-Control 


Think what self-control means to you — 
to the happiness of your home circle—to 
the success of your personal dealings with 
men and women. 


“To be masters of men, we must first 
master se/f,” runs a familiar line: If you 
would control other minds, first learn “Se f- | 
Control.” 


I2mo, 337 pages, bound in light green 
stiff cloth, front title in gold-leaf, $1.50 met. 
Postpaid $1.60. 





ALL -BOOK-STORES, OR 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Dept. 5, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York 
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Travel and Resort Directory 
THE ORIENT (910 


Eeypt - PALestine - GREECE 


Sail in February and enjoy the ideal 
season. It it time to make preparations. 
Our plans are made—we include the 
assion Play at Oberammergau. Send 
for announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Bo ton, Mass. 


Yellowstone Par 


deal summer vacation, 7— H 

—18 days out-of-doors. $85 Coaching 

up includes all expenses. Write for illus- 

trated literatureand full particulars ofthese 

and SEATTLE, ALASKA and Kuropean Tours. 
ANT SPENCE TOU 

Cc hicago | 


Travel and Resort Directory 
OBERAMMERGAU 


The Passion Play 1910 


Next year Europe has an interest which 
comes only once in ten years. All our plans 
include Oberammergau. Our itineraries 
are ready. Send for ‘them, also for 
Suggested Readings about the Passion Play. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 























HOTELS 


The Attleboro Sanitarium 


will greatly enhance the value of your 
vacation to your health. Location beau- 
tiful. Appointments perfect. Treat- 
ments efficient. Send for circular. 
abencebies Mass. 


we St. luli Hotel, Quebec 


Open wuly jet aan minutes Sg the 
| ancient Capital, Quebec and Lake St. John ne Ley CT Sa 
Railway,on the loveliest lake in the Lauren- ROUND THE WORLD 
| tian Hills. Boating, (Hotel’s own launches September ’09, ee 2. March "10 
| fishing, golf, lawn’ games, driving. New KGYPT AND PALESTINE 
York management; 100 rooms; orchestra; | | : Sencar? to April "10 % 
| telegraph. ates, $2. 0 up, Write Manager Variety of itineraries and prices. PLAN EARLY, 
for bockist. . W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 





HUDSON RIVER 
DAY LINE 


Great swift observation steamers of 
steel and glass. 


“Robert Fulton” 
** Hendrick Hudson ’’ and ‘‘Albany”’ 
Leave Desbrosses St., N.Y., 8:40 A. M. 
Southbound, leave Albany, 8:30 A. M. 
Sundays exe ‘epted 
Genera! Offices. Desbrosses St. Pier 











Camping Out 
Horseback 





























GOING TO WASHINGTON? 
Read Harriet E. Monroe’s ‘* Wash- 
ihgton: Its Sights and Insights.” 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


B 
401 Monadnock Bloc k 
A lady of experience as a traveler would 


PA L ESTI N E ie 1 9 1 0 chaperon a small party to Europe, travel- 


Oberammergau Sarr for study and culture. 


Write for particulars and itinerary MISS THEODOSIA M. HUMMER 
THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin **Brightwood’ Marion, Ohio 


Classified Columns 


75 cents per line 


To Transatlantic Tourists 


“ The Travelers’ Handbook ” is just what you 
will need. Full of hints, $1.00. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, 44-60 E 23d St., New York. 


Classified Columns 


Rate for advertisements under this heading 





FONK & WAGNALLS COMPARY, New York 






































Rate for advertisements under this heading 75 cents per line 





HELP WANTED 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





THEODORE _ROOSEVELT’S OWN AC- 
COUNT OF HIS AFRICAN TRIP will ap- 
pear exclusively in Scribner's Ma azine 
commenoing with the OCTOBER NUM- 

BER. Extraordinary sopentenity for wad 
ting subscriptions. Thousa of o 
wil ve ‘placed, AGENTS ARE. WANTED 

Y TOWN IN AMERICA. 
i rae a pon nd to make money. Act at 
once. For full particulars as to liberal cash 
commissions, extra prizes, agent’s outfit 
and sample copies, address Desk 4. 8 
ner's Go. 155 Fifth Avenue, 
York City. 


New 





EDUCATIONAL 





Wanted—Railway Mail Clerks, City Carriers, 
Post Office Cler Examinations every- 
where soon. $1100 yearly. Preparation free. 
Write immediately for schedule. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. H 59, Rochester, N. Y. 





COMPLETE MAIL COURSE in Arithmetic 
od individual help through an sext you 
hoose. ~ mor L-S.F RENC 


3 Holmes St. ansas hires "Mo. 





TEACHERS WANTED for Pacific Coast 
states. Full details free from Pacific 
Teachers’ Agency, Phelan Bidg.. San Fran- 
cisco, or Hellman Bldg., Los ngeles, Cal. 


PATENTS SEOURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free Fepors as to patent 
aptly GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions 

Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress: sample free. 
Evans Wilkens & Oo.. 849 ‘*F.’’ Washington. 





PROTECT 


PATENTS THAT PAY. 
ks free: ‘Fortunes in 


Your Idea! 2 


Pat. of records “KE. E. VROOMAN 
Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS that PROTECT. Our three 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 


six cents amps 
S. & A. B. LACEY 
Dept. 6, W ‘ashington, D.C. Estab. 1869. 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





TYPEWRITERS, every make, each gutine- 
ly rebuilt and refinished; guaranteed satis- 
factory or may be return Illustrated list 
free. Agent’s discounts. Ty writer Clear- 





ing House Co., 82 Duane St., New York City. 





TO AUTHORS. A writer of 20 years’ ex- 
peer in magazine contribution, who 
written a dozen or more books and sold 
them outright or on royalty, is living ina 

quiet place in the mountains where he has 
ample leisure. Part of this he will dovete 
to examining and criticizin manuscripts 
for authors, with a letter of advice as to 
suitable publishing houses. Fees, $10 for 
S of 50.000 words; $1 for short stories. 

FRANK HERBERT SWEET 

Waynesboro Va. 





Manuscripts wanted. Moxeie, poetry, his- 

sory. essays, gto. . for publ jeorion in book 
ANE UBLIS ING CO., 

71 T Tribune Butiding New York City: 


MACHINERY 


RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULIO RAM 
pumps water by water power—no attention 
—no expense—2 feet fall ara mg | water 50 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catalog Free 

Rie Ram Oo., 2197 Trinity flee New York. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





WANTED—Position as Secretary by young 

body (Swiss) who has g Fpouledse of 
ne. French, German and Italian. 

ress Box 282, Saranac Lake, New York. 





A free semble copy of BONDS AND MORT- 
GAGE agazine, Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, will fell you all about the superior 
merits of real ey mors for invest- 


ment. They net if ‘rom u 
Absolutely safe, Seal y increasing 3 
rusts or panics, 


a Not affected by ti 
tter than savings banks. Investigate. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two 
Let us start you in the collection business. 
No capital needed; big field. We teach se- 
crets of collecting money; refer business to 
you. rite today for free pointers and new 
ae AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
- ial—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing and Enlarging He Reenler rice list 2c 
stamp. TON, 
Expert Photo Finishine Miike: Barre, Pa. 


DOGS 


AIRDALES 
Boek blood in America. 
wee for sale. 
E. 8. SPINDLE Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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